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GEORGES CARPENTIER, 
HEAVY-WEIGHT CHAMPION OF EUROPE. 


The 
Badminton Magazine 


VOL. LIII 


The Heavyweight Championship 
Fiasco 


BY 


JOHN S. M. RESSICH. 


T is, of course, easy to be wise after the event. But as one 

who, ever since Carpentier has been matched with Beckett, 
has held and expressed the view that Beckett had no claim to any 
pretentions to first class, I cannot feel any astonishment at the 
result, and can only wonder what degree of real knowledge the 
myriads of writing gentlemen possess, or whence came the inspira- 
tion which moved them to acclaim Beckett as the coming Euro- 
pean champion. | Undoubtedly, he is the British heavyweight 
champion, but that, unfortunately, does not mean very much 
to-day. The amount of piffle that has been written round the 
poor man makes one wonder if our cognoscenti have lost their 
sense of judgment. 

As to the fight itself, it was obvious when the men entered 
the ring that mere bulk and brawn is, while doubtless of great 
value in dumping coal or lifting weights, of no avail when pitted 
against sheer science which, in Carpentier’s case, almost amounts 
to genius. The pull which Beckett had in weight is not worth 
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troubling about : a twelve stone man is big enough for anything. 
Studying closely the physiognomy of the two men, I recalled the 
description my father, who was one of the favoured few who saw 
Sayers fight Heenan in the ’sixties, a contest which, by the way, 
he always referred to as a ‘‘ dismal business,’’ used to give of 
those two champions. ‘‘ The little man,’’ which was how he 
referred to Sayers, ‘‘ despite his injured arm, gave me the impres- 
sion of not caring whether the fight went on for ten minutes or 
ten weeks, while Heenan, on the other hand, left me with the 
impression of a man anxious to get it over and depending on a 
chance punch to do so.’’ Beckett impressed me the same way, 
and I felt that, despite his skill with sparring partners and the 
chorus of adulation in the Press, he knew what he was up 
against. 

The contest (sic) has been described ad nauseam, and of it 
nothing more need be said than that, however good a man may be 
in his own class, it is when he goes out of it that he meets trouble, 
and Beckett met it. While one naturally regrets that we have 
not over so many years produced a real heavyweight champion, 
one is almost tempted to be glad that Carpentier won. It is still 
stated that Napoleon’s presence in the field was worth so many 
battalions or divisions, according to the bias of the writer, and it 
will be interesting to see what value historians will place on Car- 
pentier’s services to France. 

It is now some ten years since, under the inspiration of 
Carpentier’s rise to fame, the cult of la boxe first took the fancy 
of the youth of France and turned many an apache into, if not 
exactly a law-abiding citizen, at any rate an individual transformed 
from an absinthe-sucking maquereau into a person of biceps and 
proud of them, while the benefit to the more respectable classes 
was literally priceless*. 

When the Great War came who shall estimate the value to 
France of Carpentier’s example ? 

Oddly enough, had it not been for an unfortunate remark by 
a French sportsman, whom, as he is still amongst us and to the 
fore in all works connected with clean sport, there is no need to 
name, boxing would have taken root in France much earlier. In 
Paris in the late ’nineties, amongst other American students in 
the Quartier was the well-known black and white artist, Cyrus 
Cuneo, now, alas! amongst us no more. Cuneo was undoubtedly 
one of the best boxers I ever knew, and was at one time champion 
of what, out there, they call the San Francisco coast. A man of 


*The fact, too, that the rising star, well groomed and clean shaven, quite 
changed the native point of view on other matters, including the heroic value of 
virgin whiskers. It even reached the children. Standing one evening with a friend 
at his gate to watch some boys running about the streets in orthodox running shorts, 
we were joined by his conciérge. She laughed aloud at the entire novelty, then 
suddenly became solemn and, after a moment’s reflection, half to herself, remarked : 
sont des gosses de santé.”’ 
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tremendous energy, and having to find means to pay for his art 
studies (I remember he was working at that time in Callarossi’s), 
he ran a smail Boxing School which left him a bit in hand. So 
keen was he that he continued to carry it on after he became 
massier in Whistler’s School. Now M. le Comte ——— (to whom 
I have referred above) was very eager to inculcate a love of boxing 
into young France. At this point it struck a certain English 
army captain to approach Cuneo with the suggestion of giving 
an exhibition with one or two French pupils of whom Mister the 
Count was one, and Cuneo, like the good fellow he was, readily 
assented. The exhibition duly took place, and poor old Cuneo 
cheerfully allowed himself to be thumped by numbers of aspiring 
and anxious French youths. So successfully did he camouflage 
his skill that when Mister the Count, who, as the star turn, was 
placed last on the list of performers, was, tiré a quatre épingles, 
having his gloves tied on, he, most unhappily for the future of 
boxing in France, remarked to a friend, ‘‘ Aha! he is quick, but 
he is not quick enough for us.’’ Unfortunately for him, Cuneo 
knew just enough French to understand, and as his usual equable 
temper had nearly reached breaking point through having, albeit 
in a good cause, had to endure the wild swings of the previous 
aspirants, as Cuneo himself used to express it when telling the 
story, ‘‘he never knew what struck him!’’ As soon as he 
recovered—and it took a longish time to get him round—he 
removed himself and his patronage, and doubtless, like Agag, 
walked delicately ever after. This definitely marked the first 
moment of real interest in English boxing and a break with la 
savate. The movement went steadily forward, and had it not been 
for the misguided sportsman’s lack of perception, who knows but 
what we might have had a dozen Carpentiers in the ring to-day ? 
As this will be in print before anything has been definitely 
decided as to Carpentier’s future, I need not refer to a possible 
“match with Dempsey, but, while it may be that I overestimate 
Carpentier’s value to the French nation, it seems to me that, 
having defeated Beckett, it is the plain duty of the French 
Government to make it worth Carpentier’s while to retire now— 
an unbeaten idol and an example for the vouth of France. I 
ignore, of course, his earlier defeats when climbing the ladder. 
Undoubtedly, at present we are in the midst of what the daily 
press calls a boxing boom, and if that is to be taken to mean that 
the practice of boxing is on the increase, nothing could be finer, 
but if this is merely a spectacular boom like the late and un- 
lamented pre-war wrestling boom, there is little cause for rejoicing 
unless amongst the impresarios. Although boxing is popularly 
supposed to be our supreme national sport, it is just as far wrong 
to imagine that every Briton knows how to use his hands as to 
believe that every Japanese is a specialist in Ju Jitsu. It is much 
to be deplored that boxing, and wrestling also, is not taught—l 
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mean taught intelligently—in schools, and the muscle-wrenching 
stupidity of gymnastics entirely abolished. There is no finer 
all-round exercise for growing lads than boxing, and the sense of 
balance and knowledge of muscular leverage which even moderate 
skill in wrestling produces is the most valuable training conceiv- 
able for Rugby football. 

I was glad to see that Mr. Angle did not enter the ring. A 
referee in the ring very frequently becomes a positive nuisance 
to contestants and spectators alike. Outside the ring he remains 
unflurried and has a far better view of what is going on. If a. 
referee cannot control a fight from outside the ropes he is not fit 
for the job. I was accidentally converted to this point of view 
on the very first occasion that I refereed a fight. One of the 
performers was a large negro. Whether he was the original coon 
who caused the goat to faint or not I cannot say, but in the second 
round, when he began to smoke, I beat a hasty retreat to the out- 
side of the ring and have remained there ever since. 

I have referred above to the tosh which has been written about 
boxing by individuals obviously ignorant of the subject on which 
they are writing, and it is to be regretted that recently, when a 
decision has not been popular, certain publications have opened 
their columns to vilification of the referee. Referees may make 
mistakes, which, oddly enough, is an ordinary human failing, 
but as a referee is usually an amateur of integrity chosen for his 
knowledge of the game to fulfil a thoroughly thankless task, how- 
ever one may differ from his decision, it should be accepted in 
dignified silence. To referee a contest is far from being the 
simple thing it looks. In a smoking-room armchair, after it is all 
over, it is not too difficult to think a situation out and decide 
correctly, but to decide instantaneously requires such knowledge 
and experience as to necessitate it being almost an instinct. I 
well remember in a small building on the Clyde refereeing a fight 
between two lightweights. It was what the “‘fancy’”’ call a 
‘““needle’’ fight, and the money, and plenty of it (for even in pre- 
war days a Clydeside riveter could earn a hatful of money in a 
week) was down. For nine rounds it was the best bout I ever 
saw. In the tenth round, with not a finger flip in points between 
the two men, each did precisely the same thing at exactly the 
same instant and knocked each other out. Amidst complete 
silence I climbed into the ring. As I stood there with the time- 
keeper telling off the seconds I raised my head and found that 
every pair of eves in the building were directed on me! What- 
ever Daniel may have said to the reporters, I realised in that 
moment exactly what he felt, and, knowing that if | gave a wrong 
decision I would be lucky if I got away without having my head 
opened, I mentally resolved that any refereeing I did in future 
would take place where there was a reasonable prospect of escap- 
ing without a souvenir of the occasion. } 
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THE PADDOCKS,’ 


The Polo Pony 


ABINGDON. OFF TO WORK. 


Public School 


BY 


G. TREVOR ROLLER. 


S Eton and Harrow rank with our boys’ public schools, so does < 
A the Paddock,’’ Abingdon, rank amongst our polo pony 

training establishments in England. Here the mind and the 
muscle of the pony are trained carefully and methodically to act 
in conjunction with one another. Asa boxer, golfer, rowing man, 
or any other specialising athlete must train his muscles for his 
particular branch of sport, so must a horse be trained, be it for 
racing, hunting, show jumping, or polo; but the last-named 
requires not only muscle training, but an enormous amount of 
mental training to instil the science of the game. 

When speaking of muscle training we do not wish to infer af 
“large development of muscle,’’ that only tends to slowness in 
the pony—muscle-bound the athletic trainer calls it—but to pro- 
duce hard, supple, well-exercised muscle moving readily at the 
smallest signal from the hands and legs of the rider, via the brain. 
So this perhaps is the chief lesson in the curriculum of the school, 
mind and muscle training. 
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Many people think a pony can be trained in a few weeks, or 
just school him about with a stick and ball before the polo season 
starts. Well, that sort of schooling may be all right for a chukkur 
in a rough and tumble game, but he is not, and probably never 
will be, a trained pony. 

It takes time and infinite pains to turn out a ‘‘ made’’ pony, 
and that is where Mr. W. Jackman—the headmaster of the Pad- 
dock Polo Pony School—meets with success. 


ISOLA BELLA,”’ 
By William Rufus out of Mandola (the dam of Tetrameter). 


Every pony that comes under his tuition goes through a 
system of education that turns him into the finished article. 

A short sketch of the schooling may be interesting. Every 
pony has a lesson every day. To start it is simply hacking in a 
field, on the road, and if the weather is bad, in the covered riding 
school; ridden by the assistant masters, who note temperament 
and mouth of each pony, and these two things are the most impor- 
tant in the subsequent training of a pony. The object in quiet 
hacking is to make the pony go well into his bit, at a walk, a trot, 
and acanter. There is a lot of difference in ‘‘ going into the bit’’ 
and ‘‘ catching hold.’? One likes a hunter to “‘ take hold ”’ a little, 
but that hunter hold in a polo pony is wrong, and it’s a very nice 
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difference, and not an easy thing to get. Then the pony’s mouth 
must be studied with regard to the actual bit used, and that is a 
large question that one could write a book on. The writer once 
commented on the severity of a Mexican bit to a Mexican, and 
the Mexican’s reply was: ‘‘ Ah, Sefior, there is no such thing a 
as a severe bit, there are only such things as severe hands.’’ So 
let us leave that question hurriedly, as we have neither the know- 
ledge nor the space to write a book on it. 
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VESPER.”’ 


Then the ponies are taught to rein back, to canter true, leading 
with the near legs going left and the off legs going right. How 
many people are deceived when watching a pony circle and seeing 
him lead with the correct foreleg. They seldom look to his 2 
quarters and discover he is not conforming, in fact is disunited. : 
But all that has to be made perfect in a pony. Then changing : 
legs is the next lesson. How to make a horse change its legs is 
laid down in detail in ‘‘ Cavalry Training,’’ but to make a pony 
do it takes a good rider in every sense of the word, and he has to 
persevere before he gets the pony to change precisely. 

So suppling the flexing muscles of the neck ir mouthing, 
turning, bending, backing, and leg changing, is the elementary 
class, then they move on to the next. Stick and ball; every day 


they are ridden, first at a walk with a stick and ball with revision 
of their former lessons. 


game. 
four. 


Three times a week every pony has a 
Generally two a side, sometimes three, very occasionally 
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It is rather a surprise to see a game of polo in progress with 
no leaves on the trees, little grass on the ground, and the tem- 
perature nearly at freezing. The players wearing sweaters, and 
for audience—instead of beautifully gowned ladies and smartly 
dressed men—a few chilly stablemen with upturned collars, stamp- 
ing cold feet on the ground. 


THE HEADMASTER AND HIS DAUGHTER ON A YEARLING, WATCH A GAME. 


The games are slow of course, and every pony ridden by an 
expert who is simply and solely out to teach the young idea. The 
‘* headmaster ’’ watches each pony carefully and notes any faults 
to be corrected ; next day a pony who shows a tendency to make a 
habit of a fault, or is backward at all, is taken and schooled alone. 

This training goes on all through the winter; if the weather 
is too horrible then the covered school is used for schooling. 

It was a treat to look round the vard, where one saw every 
type of pony from ‘‘ Aben”’ by Sandstone, up to 15 stone and 
about as good to look at as one could wish, to the little blood ’un 
‘*Vesper,’’ who’s as quick as a flash and fast enough to please 
the most exacting light weight soldierman. We were not sur- 
prised to be told that the best and aptest ponies came from Ireland. 
One pupil struck us particularly, a filly by ‘‘ William Rufus,”’ 
and her dam was the dam of ‘‘ Tetrameter.’’ All of them aris- 
tocrats, all learning to play one of the best of games. 

Mr. Jackman told us that he experienced some difficulty in 
not showing favouritism, and well could we imagine how hard it 
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must be when a kind mannered pony comes along which takes 
your eye and you fall in love with him, not to spend extra time 
on him to the detriment of the other scholars. But the headmaster 
was emphatic on that; any extra time must be spent on the back- 
ward, patience-trying ones. 

Generally there are about 35 ponies at the school learning the 
game, and the result is good, for amongst other claimants to 
International fame is the pony ‘‘ Tenby,’’ which was a wedding 
present to Mr. Milburn from Mr. H. P. Whitney, plaved in the 
last International matches for America, and is still owned and 
plaved by Mr. Milburn across the ‘‘herring pond.’’ Another 
pony familiar, if not by sight by reputation, to all lovers of the 
game, namely, Mr. Buckmaster’s mare “ Irene,’’ was first intro- 
duced to a stick and ball at Abingdon. 

““The Paddock’’ is worthy of the great game it represents, 
for it turns out made ponies, but it is after infinite pains, work, 
and expenditure of knowledge. 
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ON THE WAY TO THE HUNTING GROUND. 


It was man-killing work travelling over the snow. 
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Three Grizzly Tales v 


Of which one is true and the other two 
are left to the discretion of the reader 


BY 


FRANCIS J. DICKIE. 


T’S a very peculiar thing, but nevertheless undoubtedly true, 

that every hunter in the history of the world who ever went 
bear shooting and got anything, deems this a license to lie about 
it. If he killed one bear, and it was five feet long, the animal 
always manages to grow a couple of feet between the time of its 
killing and the hour the redoubtable Nimrod sits around the club 
and tells the boys about it. Then there is always the bear that got 
away. Of course it never fails to be a monster. Regarding this 
last story, the teller invariably put from five to nine shots in it 
before he lost it in the underbrush. In every case the kill occurred 
just when dark was coming on—too late to track the wonder beast 
farther. The variety of bear hunting stories that lie at the door of 
unveracious man is one of the black marks on the history of the 
human race. And this does not lie at the door of civilized man 
alone. Away back in the dim long ago, in times misty with 
antiquity, this same old vice was going full speed ahead. When 
Bill Big Club, the head man of a Stone Age tribe, took a day off 
to cross over to the next “‘divide’’ and visit a neighbouring 
village, it was just the same. Sitting round the club house, in 
those days situated in a rocky cavern, Bill Big Club would relate 
to the gathered hairy men a tale of his recent adventuring. ‘“‘ Yes, 
boys, he was thirty-two feet long, and I fired a hundred spears 
into him before I got him.’’ So Bill Big Club relates his killing 
of prehistoric Bruin. 

Doubtless the bears were bigger in those days than now; but 
you can bet your life Bill added a little to the size of that bear. 

- And to-day it is just the same. When it comes to sticking to 
the truth there is only one bear hunter in the world that tells the 
truth. Presently you shall hear about him, for he is relating this 
story, and, for once, the first time in. the long history of man 
unrecorded and otherwise, the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth shall be put down. 

But speaking of bear stories, the following two seem really 
worthy of a place: A stout, good natured young man told it one 
evening to a gathering of round-eved tourists at the Harrison Hot 
Springs Hotel, upon the British Columbia mountains, not far 

from the City of Vancouver. 
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‘*] went out one day looking for grizzly,’’ he said. ‘‘I got 
up about four thousand feet, and then right ahead of me I saw a 
square rock about four feet across jutting above a little ridge. Just 
as I caught sight of ita head popped up. It was the head of a big 
grizzly. 1 took aim, fired, and down he went. I was just starting 
to go and skin him, when up comes the head again. You know 
grizzlies are terrible hard to kill. So I fired again. Down he 
goes. But in another second comes up again. I shoots again, 
and this time he did not show. Well, I hurries up to the rock and 
walks around, and there was not one, but three great big grizzlies.”’ 
There was a long silence in the hotel room. Presently the young 
man sauntered out, followed by the admiring eyes of his listeners. 
‘* What a marvellous hunter,’’ one finally vouchsafed. The pro- 
prietor, who had listened too, nodded slowly. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he replied, 
‘“he is. He’s near sighted, and he never was up five hundred feet 
above this place in his life. And, besides, there aint no grizzly 
round these parts.’’ 

The other tale has to do with the tenacity of the grizzly for 
its own life. Compared to it a cat is a poor amateur. In fact if 
all the type that has been used in telling stories having to do with 
the grizzly’s tenacity of life were placed in a row one column wide 
it would reach from New York to San Francisco and back to 
Winnipeg, with enough left over for a trip to St. Paul. The 
grizzly is tenacious of life. We have already established this fact. 
If there still lingers any doubt upon this point in the minds of any 
reader, the following authentic, absolutely Hun-true story about 
it will make for final conviction. Two Indians in the Canadian 
Rockies, while rowing along the shore of a lake, spotted a big 
grizzly ; twelve feet long he was, by actual measurement of his 
hide later. They were quite close to the shore, and the grizzly was 
also only back about a hundred vards from the edge of the lake. 
They fired ten shots quickly. The bear dropped. They hurried 
ashore and skinned him. They had just got the big hide nicely, 
stowed away when they heard a soul-shaking roar, and looking 
back they saw the monster thev had just skinned rising slowly to 
his feet. Their ten shots had stunned him for a few minutes— 
the animal was only dazed. Then he saw them, and it dawned on 
him what had happened. With .a dreadful roar he made for 
them. In frightened frenzy they sprang to their oars. So quick 
were they that they were a good hundred yards out in the lake by 
the time the bear reached the lake edge. The water didn’t stop 
him. He started to swim after them, and only for one thing would 
doubtless have caught them and got back his hide. But all these 
mountain lakes are glacier fed and their waters are as cold as the 
eternal snow from which they come. And the water was too cold 
for the grizzly without his hide. He swam back to shore. The 
last the Indians saw of him he was going over a farther ‘‘ divide.”’ 
So much for the tenacity of the grizzly ! 
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The best grizzly hunting to-day on the North American 
continent is in the Canadian Rockies situated in the Province of 
British Columbia. This I can vouch for, as, with one companion, 
I there established a new world’s record in grizzly killing. And 
the best of this best lies along the line of a partly-built railroad 
called the Pacific Great Eastern. You reach the Pacific terminus 
of the road at Squamish, about forty miles from Vancouver. You 
ride on a dinky little railroad through some of the grandest 


. THE TRACK ALONG THE MOUNTAIN SLOPE WHICH THE HUNTERS 
FOLLOWED. 


mountains in America. Some day the railroad will be a great 


trunk line near a thousand miles, if not more, in length: At- 


present it has a hundred miles of line operating from Squamish 
on the coast to Lillooet, a mountain town a hundred and ten odd 
miles inland. Along most of this hundred and ten miles of line 
a few miles back is the greatest grizzly country in the world, the 
last standby of this splendid creature. And it is new country. 
The usual run of big game sportsmen has not smelled it out. 
Speaking of big game sportsmen, the same mountains (but along 
the lines of the older railroads, the Canadian Pacific and Grand 
Trunk and Canadian Northern) have been the objective point of 
big game hunters from all the world. American millionaires, 
British noblemen, German princes have come to the Rockies at 
vast expense with gorgeous and costly outfits, and for the most 
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part gone away without any game. Not because there was no 
game, but because they didn’t have the right stuff in them. One 
of the most interesting examples is that of two of the Kaiser’s 
sons. 

Some years before the war two of the German Princes travelled 
out to the Canadian Rockies near Banff. They carried with them 
every variety of high-powered rifle known to man; had a retinue 
of servants and a camping outfit typically German in its volume. 
But they were not hunters. During all their hunting experience 
they had been used to going to one of their own estates and 
having the game literally driven past them by gamekeepers, 
hundreds of whom performed this duty. This was a favourite 
sport with the Kaiser also. At least sport it was considered in 
Europe, though against such easy slaughter the blood of every 
true sportsman boils, for your true hunter is a man who matches 
wits, eyes, skill in woodcraft against the thing he hunts. Your 
true sportsman never shoots a sitting bird, pitlamps a deer, or, in 
short, does anything which robs the game of a fighting chance for 
its life. But the hunting of grizzly permitted of no such tactics 
as the Crown Princes had been used to. To hunt grizzly a man 
ought really to be a combination of mountain goat, ptarmigan, 
and snake, as he has to climb, crawl on his stomach, cross deep, 
soft snow, and a few other things during a day’s chase. Space 
forbids a longer dwelling on the German royalties’ hunting. But 
they got no game. 

In the years before the white man had settled the North 
American continent, the grizzly bear was found in the mountains 
from California to Alaska in considerable numbers. To-day still 
a few linger south of the Canadian line. But the best territory is 
the Province of British Columbia, and the best of this the 
mountains lying back from the partly-built railroad known as the 
Pacific Great Eastern. The road runs from a terminal on Pacific 
tidewater at Squamish to the mountain town of Lillooet about a 
hundred and ten miles inland. Squamish is reached from the 
main city of British Columbia, Vancouver, by boat, the distance 
covered being forty miles. 

Into a Pacific Great Eastern train I stepped one day in May, 
accompanied by my hunting partner, Jack Rognon. He is one 
of that type of men you read about in books, prospector, veteran 
Alaska sourdough, a hunter who has hunted all the way from 
Mexico to the Arctic. He has a marvellous ability for finding 
virgin wildernesses, and the rougher they are the better he likes 
to travel over them. And he knows more about bears than the 
old she that mothered them. 

Ninety miles inland we left the train. The road is still in 
the hands of the construction department, and it had taken us all 
day to get this far. We camped on the shore of a lake that night, 
beginning our climb up the mountains early in the morning. We 
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carried fifty pounds apiece in packsacks, too heavy a load for 
mountain climbing, and we had fifteen miles of it along a foot 
wide path cut long ago by a prospector into a mine. The trail 
was overgrown and endlessly blocked by wind-fallen trees. 
When we began a blazing hot May sun poured upon us. 
Rank growths of ferns, flowering shrubs and berry bushes sur- 
rounded us. But soon all these disappeared. The air became 
chill. Endless miles of towering snow-covered peaks reared up 


THE BEST GRIZZLY HUNTING GROUND ON THE NORTH AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


before us, filing forlorn on and on into the distance. Across the 
valley we occasionally caught sight of goats frolicking on the 
rocks. The voung kids were just recently born, and very playful. 
It is one of the marvels of the world how these creatures can live 
up among these rocks. As far as I could see there was not one 
single green thing to support them. 

We walked all day. At dark we struck snow, soft, treach- 
erous, melting, mountain snow through which one floundered 
sometimes to the ankle, sometimes to the hip, but nearly always 
to the knee. Our snow shoes were on ahead of us in a mountain 
cabin which was our objective point, for in ordinary seasons we 
should not have encountered snow where we did. But the season 
was very late. It took us five hours to make about two miles 
and a half, and we crawled in more dead than alive. It was too 
dark to take photos of the Sisvphean labours we performed, but 
next day I walked back a short way and had one picture taken, 
though without a pack. On the previous evening I came over 
this same stretch with fifty pounds, as shown by the first photo- 
graph. 
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The cabin which we had used on previous occasions in the 
mountains is built at a height of seven thousand feet. Here we 
rested a day. Then travelling light with a week’s grub, a light 
tent and a blanket apiece, we started for a week’s hunting in a 
farther range of country, real bear country, the finest grizzly bear 
ground in the world. From this we intended to come back to the 
cabin, get fresh provisions, and move to still other territory. This, 
however, did not happen, for reasons which will be soon apparent. 

As every pound counts in the mountains, our cooking utensils 
were exceedingly meagre, a frying pan, and a large coffee tin 
with a wire handle affixed. From this it may also be gathered 
that our menu was modest to a degree. In fact during the first 
days of our trip we ate to live, strictly. During most of the trip, 
indeed, I think both of us could have swallowed with gusto a 
little boiled dog or even a platter of cold crow. But, eventually, 
we had much better than that—bear steak, marvellously juicy and 
tender; a Lucullan feast, for, being only a poor author-man, it 
was a very long time since my bankroll had permitted my indulg- 
ing in such an extravagance as a steak. [| know I am not the only 
one in such a position. Inded, | am firmly convinced that soon a 
steak will be as much a rara avis as the Dodo, the Dinotherium 
Giganteum, the Great Auk, and other precious things of the past. 
And as most people draw inspiration from a full stomach, I think 
that some people, robbed of the steak actual, will be writing odes 
to a steak, or blank verse, vers libre, and just plain poetry, in 
honour of its memory. Certain fortunate children of the very 
rich will relate how once when they were very, very young their 
father had a whole pound for a meal, which statement will 
naturally be utterly disbelieved by all their hearers. But un- 
doubtedly photographs and oil paintings of round steak, and, 
perhaps even a porterhouse, will adorn the walls of the wealthy 
showing that once the original was actually upon their table. And 
yet I, a humble author-man, left near two thousand pounds of 
meat, far more tender, more rare and juicy than the best cow in 
the world, to rot upon a lonely mountain side. 

As already stated, we started off with a week’s provisions for 
the real bear country. It took us eighteen hours to cover seven 
miles, during which we climbed over two high ‘“‘ divides.’ It 
was man-killing going all the time. The snow was hard, and one 
was able to dispense with snow shoes temporarily, which is rather 
a relief after you have worn them quite a while. But hard as 
the work was it brought us into real bear country, long sloping 
mountain sides where snow and rock slides in the past have made 
bare places. Here in the spring grows sweet succulent grass and 
a peculiar looking plant somewhat resembling a cabbage lettuce. 
On this grass and the roots of the “‘ cabbage lettuce’’ the bears 
browse, for all the world like a herd of placid milk cows. Indeed, 
grizzly bears and cows have several things in common, among 
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which are that they browse alike, and neither can climb a tree; 
also the porterhouse of both is good, provided always the bear is 
not too old, which is true also of bossy. 

We made camp on the bank of a creek. Even here the snow 
lay deep. It truly was an exceptionally late season, and we had 
to shovel the snow away to make our camp though it was early 
June. 


OUR CAMP IN THE SNOW. 


Late the next morning we started to hunt. The sun shone 
with terrible brightness on the snow, creating a glare which forced 
us to revert to the old Eskimo way of blacking up to avoid snow 
blindness. The Eskimo has done this for centuries. From the 
bottom of the copper or stone kettles he rubs the soot caused by 
the burning seal oil, and this he rubs all around his eyes and 
along the side of his nose. This defracts the bright rays. In our 
case we used charcoal, which answered the purpose very well. 

A little while after leaving camp we spied four large grizzly 
bears feeding together on a mountain slide on the opposite side 
of the creek, and about half a mile above us. It was such a sight 
as makes men’s hearts stand still a moment, then start to faster 
beating. Many a big game hunter of vast means has spent five 
and even ten thousand dollars and never been vouchsafed such a 
sight as this. 
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With that caution so necessary to grizzly hunting we began 
our long stalk. Up the mountain side we went. Now the grizzly, 
though not keen sighted, has a nose of marvellous keenness. 
Fortunately the wind was in our favour; that is, blowing from the 
bears to us. But in these mountains the wind veers with remark- 
able quickness. So our idea was to get above them, and then 
come down upon them, thus making us secure against the zverage 


THE RECORD KILL: FOUR GRIZZLY BEARS IN HALF-A-MINUTE. 


winds that blow. Wecrossed a long patch of snow. Then a bare 
pebbly stretch of mountain side covered with dried stalks of some 
growth like a large fern. Ah, the ghastly moments of that cross- 
ing, gasping for breath, vet fearing lest a wheeze might carry 
warning to our quarry. Once, twice, most dreaded thing, the 
hobnails in the leather sole which I had put on my moosehide 
shoepacks grated on stones lying concealed beneath the light, 
brown soil of the mountain side. My partner wore rubbers, 
soundless things, but slippery on grassy places. He cursed me 
with his eyes when | made a noise, and then the next moment 
stepped upon one of those dried stalks, and I cursed him silently 
back. For perhaps two hundred yards we could no longer see the 
quarry by reason of a clump of dwarf spruce, and for half that 
distance more by reason of a fold in the mountain. At last we 
came out into the open. Lying on our stomachs we stared at the 
slide where a few moments before the bears had been. They were 
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THE RETURN JOURNEY. 


The heavy skis had to be carried on one’s pack. 


gone. But not far. Having finished eating, they had walked a 
dozen feet or so to where a ledge of rock jutted out from the 
sloping mountain side, and here lain down to drowse in the warm 
sun. 

We were still several hundred yards above them, so down 
still we crawled, and that jutting ledge was their doom, for its 
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three-foot wall against the mountain side was almost sheer and 
cut off their view from above. We crawled to within a hundred 
feet of them—a unique record in itself. Then up we sprang, both 
guns speaking together. 

One bear lay still, as though still unroused. Death had 
come before she awakened. A monster she was too, near nine 
feet in length. The next moment all was leaping bears going 
over the ledge. Then, the next instant, one young bear, a male, 
recovering from his first frightened surprise, turned back, came 
charging up the hill, madly ferocious. Brave creature, swift and 
strong to avenge the death of his mate, he came on heroically, 
fearless of death, reckless of consequences, thinking only to be 
loyal and true. Even as I fired, I honoured this wild thing that 
sought my life as I now took his. My bullet caught him fair in 
the neck, and he crumbled and lay still. Meanwhile the third 
bear had fallen to my partner’s gun after three running shots, 
marvellous exhibitions of markmanship, for the bear was moving 
fast and the country was very steep. We found the fourth a 
minute later lying dead at the bottom of a tiny mountain stream 
just beyond. Unlike my companion, whose first shot had killed 
his game outright on the rock, mine had wounded mortally, but 
allowed the beast to travel some forty yards. 

It takes long to tell it; but the whole episode took but thirty 
seconds, one little half-minute and four great bears lay dead 
about us. We had made a new world’s record in grizzly killing. 
Four grizzlies in thirty seconds with only two men firing! And 
the smallest of these bears was seven feet from tip to tip. The 
camera cannot lie, and the photograph shows them all. That 
they were killed all at once and within a radius of less than fifty 
yards can be gathered from the surroundings. Even as it was, 
close as the dead beasts were to one another, it was some task to 
drag them in a group, the largest of them weighing at least eight 
hundred pounds. 

It took us three davs to get to civilization with that load of 
green skins; a very precious load it was, for all the hides were 
prime. And, this a thing very odd, upon the flesh of these beasts 
was fat, the first time in my experience ever to find a bear have 
fat in the spring. 

This in brief is the story of our world’s record bear hunt, a 
record prince and millionaire will envy, showing very clearly that 
grizzly bears are no respecters of persons. 


Rugby Football 


THE 1919-20 SEASON 
BY 


E. H. D. SEWELL. 


RITING at about the half-way line of the season of 1919-20 

it may be stated with confidence that the standard of play 
so far seen in first-class Rugby football has been much below 
what is usually regarded by experienced judges of the game as 
football of the highest grade. The play seen in the London clubs 
has been on the whole extraordinarily moderate. Not even the 
superlatives of a few, a very few, injudicious writers who have not 
taken the trouble to weigh the meaning of their words, or what 
those words if translated into acts on the field of play mean in 
terms of class players, can make matters otherwise. This was of 
course only to be expected during the first season after such a 
war as that from which we have emerged. We are lucky if we 
get back to anvthing like the pre-war class of play except, per- 
haps, in Wales, for two or three seasons. We._= shall 
certainly not do so in the Inter-University match (this is 
written on December 2nd), for the all-sufficing reason 
that the reinforcements at both ’Varsities cannot be of 
the same quality as those which went up every October for 
many vears before 1914. The new reinforcements cannot have 
the experience which their predecessors had, either in having 
played in tough matches against physically stronger or more 
experienced players than themselves, or in having watched class 
football during the Christmas holidays. The Scots schoolboys, 
for example, who went to Oxford and Cambridge in October, 
1919, have not seen an International match at Inverleith since 
March, 1914, while those who went into residence in October, 
1913, had seen one or two, sometimes three, every vear for the 
previous six or eight vears of their football life. There may, 
indeed, be some English members of the two University fifteens 
on December oth who have never even seen an International 
match! Some of the Freshers in those two teams had never even 
played for their School in a match against men. It is mere non- 
sense to suggest that these matters do not count in the formation 
of a youngster’s football ability. They matter everything. Youth 
is imitative if at all keen on a game, and if it has a genuine natural 
bent for a game it clings to that which is good in the play of the 
big men it sees and ignores that which is bad. If this is not so 
it would be true to urge that had K. G. Macleod or H. H. Vassall 
lived on a desert island until they went to Cambridge and Oxford 
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respectively they would have been just as good threequarters as 
they proved to be merely because they could run fast, could kick 
and tackle, and were born with the priceless gift of ‘‘ hands.’’ 
But still we find apparently intelligent men writing of the Rugby 
game of to-day as though the raw and inexperienced material of 
the hour had merely picked up the thread where the seasoned and 
proved stuff of 1913 had dropped it, and are just as good as were 
those tried predecessors. It is difficult to detect who or what it is 
that derives any good from this absurd form of booming. Rugby 
Football is not like professional boxing. It does not stand in any 
need of what is best known as slobber in the Press, and its new 
players in the big matches are not such fools as to believe them- 
selves to be Gwyn Nicholls, John Daniell, Noel Slococks, and 
Basil Maclears in the making after playing in their first one or 
two first-class matches. They know, fortunately, precisely where 
they stand, and that it will be somewhere about 1925 before any 
one of them who has played regularly during the first half of this 
present season has a genuine right to be considered first-class. 
The ill-advised booming which schoolboy football received 
during the period 1916-1919 is largely, if not entirely, responsible 
for the many misrepresentations of the strength of Rugger of 
to-day which have been made. It is an unfortunate paradox that 
the series of schoolboys’ matches during the Christmas and Easter 
holidays of those years, played under the xgis of the Rosslyn 
Park R.U.F.C., did both a lot of good and not a little harm. 
The good they did lay in getting a lot of footer for boys during 
their holidays, which, otherwise, would have been unhappily 
spent in cinemas and theatres. The bad they did was not always 
the boys’ fault. The matches were written about as though they 
were first-class, something of the importance of ’Varsity and 
International games being accorded to them by a small section 
of the Press, with the very natural consequence that some of the 
boys began to play for themselves and not for their side, in the 
hope of seeing their name in print followed by the entirely worth- 
less tag, coming whence it did, ‘‘a coming international.’ I 
have heard old plavers comment, time and oft, on this subject in 
terms of the greatest severity as ‘‘ absolutely bad for the future 
of the Rugby game,”’ and I entirely agree with them. Time has 
yet, of course, to show us the many ‘‘ coming internationals’’ of 
the Old Deer Park era of 1916-1919. So far only one of the vast 
number of boys who were seen there has made anything at all of 
a mark in big football, and he is not by any means certain of an 
international cap. It was said more than once during those years 
that the Rosslyn Park XV. after the war would be, in conse- 
quence of these matches, a name to conjure with. To date this 
season it has the greatest difficulty in winning a match; a hard 
fact which is a very poor return indeed for its splendid spirit and 
its open hospitality to all during those vears, but which is a foot- 
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ball fact nevertheless. Its pre-war team was, on its weakest days, 
stronger than any which has worn its popular colours this season. 
This is true of many clubs, but is made the more remarkable in 
the case of the famous Park by reason of the golden future which 
was all too readily limned for it by admirers of boys’ football who 
lacked the precious gift of foresight. 

Before dealing with the first Inter-University match since 
December, 1913, | must allude to a topic which is assuming the 
proportions of a burning one in some quarters. I refer to the 
opinion that the future of the Rugby game should rotate round 
a very virile centre of Old Boys’ clubs. That, in fact, the Rugby 
playing schools should resuscitate those Old Boys’ teams which, 
like the Marlborough Nomads for example, used to play regu- 
larly every week in or near town, and that those Rugger schools 
which have not got an O.B. football team should forthwith sum- 
mon a meeting and set about raising one. I yield to nobody in 
my admiration of Public School Rugby football, but I cannot, 
try as I may, see this to be in any way a workable scheme. It 
appears to me to be much on a par with the oft talked about but 
never completed, or to be completed, project of an annual Schools 
Cricket Championship in the summer and an annual Schools 
Rugby Championship in the winter. I discard for the moment 
the objection: ‘‘If you do this whence will Blackheath, Rich- 
mond, the ’Quins, and Rosslyn Park get their recruits ?’’ for 
two others much more insuperable, viz.: Secretary and Ground. 
Not every Rugger School has an old boy good enough, or keen 
enough, resident in or near town to undertake properly the arduous 
and heavy responsibility of running even one fifteen every Satur- 
day. People write of starting a club or team as though anybody 
can be a successful Secretary! A club, or team, with an unsuc- 
cessful Secretary is foredoomed. But even granted you have 
found your successful Honorary Secretary resident in or near town 
for Rugby, Uppingham, Marlborough, and Tonbridge, as a 
nucleus, where, in or near town, are these four Schools to (1) get 
a ground, (2) obtain the regular supply of funds necessary to keep 
that ground going, once found? It is unlikely that the recognised 
leading clubs will write at once and offer a corner of their ground 
if there happened to be room there for a pitch, and the day is long 
since past when any old bit of fairly level ground, two sets of 
goal posts, a basin and a large can full of cold water were all that 
was necessary for the performance of the ritual of a Rugby 
match. Nothing but good well-kept turf, a pavilion with 
dressing rooms and a shower, and steaming hot tea after- 
wards is good enough for the sons of their fathers! This being a 
fact, the obstacle of a suitable ground appears to me to be an 
insuperable one for promoters of the Old Boys’ Clubs idea. 
I have yet to hear a way out of this impasse, and until 
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a way out is found there will be no progress made with a 
scheme the fulfilment of which is considered unnecessary by some 
and at best Utopian by many. A very keen supporter of it said 
to me bluntly enough when I asked where the big clubs would 
be if all the Old Boys played only for their O.B. Club team: “I 
don’t care, there are plenty of Colonials, and other Rugby players 
who were not at a Public School, for them to choose from.’’ 
While this is true I do not think it a good argument, as, for one 
thing, if developed it would tend to a marked degree to increase 
class warfare—and the United Kingdom these days has quite 
enough of that sort of thing as it is. Finally, as to this project, 
what would the existing men at the wheels of the big Clubs do 
if the Old Boy Club teams came into being in force? Would 
Col. Craven like to see Old Haileyburians crush Blackheath ? 
Would A. D. Stoop cheer the Harlequins or Old Rugbeians at 
Twickenham ? or burly “‘ Jock’’ Hartley rejoice to see the Club 
defeat Old Alleynians? There seem to me to be the makings 
of a rather formidable rift in the lute of life of the Rugby game 
if the Old Boy team idea prevails. Nor is the standard of play 
likely to be improved by the hanging together or developing of 
several styles to perfection, each in its own way. Surely the 
welding of the best in each leads to a higher standard of play ? 
I feel sure a concensus of experienced Rugby opinion will be 
with me on this point. 

It is necessary now to write about the game in the Schools 
this year. In Scotland all the best are very much on a level. 
There is not much to choose between them, and it is excellent to 
know from the same source that the standard of play, though not 
up to that of pre-war, is better than some good judges anticipated 
would be the case after the war. As evidence of the equality of 
the leading Schools in Edinburgh, Loretto beat Fettes by 24 points 
to 13, and Loretto and Merchiston, who have probably the best 
two sides this season, both beat Edinburgh Academy by verv 
small margins. Fettes drew with Merchiston, and Edinburgh 
Academy beat both Watson’s and Glenalmond, while Watson’s 
also fell before Merchiston. Taking them as a whole, that these 
fifteens are all below average is the considered opinion of one 
who has seen Edinburgh Schools Rugby for many years from a 
front seat. Coming a bit further South, the best Northern 
English schools this year are St. Bees and Sedbergh, with the 
former probably the better all round of the two, Sedbergh con- 
tinuing to make too much of a fetish of the forward game. St. 
Bees deserved every point of the 30 to 5 they scored in their 
Rossall match, the last named being below the standard of recent 
years, though they beat Durham by 6 tries to nil, the latter having 
very feeble backs. Continuing our journey South, it is probable 
that Uppingham and Wellington are the two best. Wellington 
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beat both Marlborough and Rugby, but I am sorry to hear from 
one who saw the game on December 6th that ‘‘if the ground had 
been dry Wellington would have taken 30 points off Rugby, but 
they are more handicapped than any school by wet ground and 
ball.”’. The opinion given condemns Wellington for a fair 
weather side. It is the side that can play and score well in — 
shocking weather that really merits the adjective good. As, for 
instance, one of Bedford’s teams of a few years ago, which, in a 
high wind and torrents of rain falling throughout the game, scored 
something like 60 pommts against one of the recognised strongest 
Rugby playing schools. Now, that sort of thing can only be done 
by a good XV. A great deal too many excuses are offered for low 
scoring when it is not a fine and dry day, while, because it is wet, 
the uninitiated at once assume that the game must be confined to 
the forwards. That is one of the fallacies much fostered by 
ignorant writers, and is first cousin to that one which instantly 
assumes during the cricket season that because some rain has 
fallen the pitch must be a difficult one. As Marlborough easily 
beat Cheltenham, which school, by the way, has scarcely provided 
the game with a really first-class back since C. A. Hooper 25 
years ago, the claim made by my friend for Wellington seems a 
good one. 

In the West, Sherborne and Blundell’s are the two best. 
Downside have not been able to maintain the standard touched 
by their fine XV. of 1917—that of 1916-17 was a good one, too— 
a team which, at full strength, wouid have beaten, in my opinion, 
any of the other better known English Rugby playing schools of 
that term. This vear Downside have beaten Radley 36-0, Broms- 
grove 64-0, Clifton 26-12, and (writing before they meet Cranleigh 
on December 18) been beaten by Blundell’s twice, once by a 
dropped goal to nil, and by Sherborne 8-11. It is only right to 
mention that their dropped goal defeat by Blundell’s was sustained 
only two days after their Clifton victory. In 1918 Downside 
played Sherborne (twice), Clifton, Radley and Cranleigh, and 
they won all except one of their Sherborne fixtures. The last- 
named are, I hear, paying a little more attention to back play than 
was their wont. Of the other schools in and near London it may 
be said that the standard is below pre-war, with Haileybury prob- 
ably maintaining the best average level. I do not propose to 
mention outstanding players partly because I have not seen 
enough of them, and partly in deference to a wish which has been 
expressed to me that ‘‘ now the war is over and first-class football 
has been resumed may we Schools not be allowed to play our 
games in peace? Most of us object strongly to the criticism of 
individual boys, whether for or against. in the Press.’’ If this 
is so, and I can scarcely credit it, the majority must have had 
rather an irritating time during the past five or six years! 

And now to the ’Varsity match of 1919, from which I have 
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just returned, and which the better side lost, as an old Cambridge 
Blue readily admitted to me directly after ‘‘ No-side.’’ Oxford 
thoroughly deserved to lose three points in the first quarter of an 
hour for their loss of self-control under their own goal. Within 
ten yards of their line and right before the posts some four of them, 
including their captain—tell it not in Gath !—were hanging off- 
side. Potter-Irwin is not the kind of referee who awards free- 
kicks according to the site of the offence. He rightly awarded 
one here, and Cambridge fully deserved the three resultant points. 
I know there are referees who will not award a free-kick within 
easy kick of goal except for some very heinous offence. But that 
isall nonsense. The referee has no right or option to differentiate 
in such a way as this. Glaring breach of rule must be penalised 
wherever it occurs, and the more such offences are penalised 
within easy kick of goal the better. Then the penalty becomes 
real instead of a mere waste of time. Following this score there 
was a great deal of indifferent play, with here and there a glimpse 
of Rugby Football, and by far too much kicking into touch. 
Oxford missed going ahead by an inch only when a drop at goal 
struck the bar. Then came half-time and a calamity for Oxford, 
as F. A. Waldock, their stand-off half, a player with good hands 
but scant knowledge of how to make an opening, had to leave the 
game owing to an old injury reasserting itself. This meant seven 
Oxford forwards for forty minutes against a fairly heavy eight, 
and a forward plaving full back where he, Rev. W. T. Havard, 
a Welshman, did extremely well except for a tendency to dally 
too long with the ball. The full back, V. T. Price, came up to 
play stand-off, and was on the whole an improvement on Waldock. 
So little did the shortage affect the Oxonians that they scored at 
once, the only try of the match, by passing advance by their 
halves and threes, and a goal being kicked Cambridge were two 
points down. Within ten minutes they won the game by means 
of a snap drop-kick by a centre who erred against all the canons 
of threequarter back play in taking the kick at all! The ball was 
going along his three line towards the right, where he had the 
fastest runner in the game, K. R. J. Saxon, of Nelson College, 
New Zealand, and Emmanuel, in the open, practically unmarked, 
and barely twenty vards from the Oxford line. An ideal state of 
affairs for a try. But nothing succeeds like success, and when 
Old Blues saw A. M. Smallwood, of Newcastle Grammar School 
and Caius, falter in his stride and shape to kick, one at least of 
them gasned : ‘‘ What the *s he doing ?’’ Still, four points, 
two of them winning ones, resulted, and he was soon forgiven 
his bit of bad football. Three times at least Oxford went within 
an ace of another trv, twice when G. F. Wood, of King’s, Canter- 
bury and Trinity, tried the cross-kick, but both times he kicked 
too straight and not enough across the goal mouth, so that C. F. 
K. Watson, of Bedford School and Peterhouse, had no difficulty 
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in saving. Towards the end the Oxford seven were tiring palp- 
ably, and had the Cambridge backs been any class at all it was 
obvious they must have scored two or three tries. But they were 
by a very long way the least able back division | have ever seen 
in a ’Varsity match, and I have seen many as good in a School 
fifteen, 

Take it all round the play was very moderate, and especially 
that of the forwards, who packed badly, never once wheeled with 
the ball, and had no idea of footwork. Line out play was fairly 
good, in that the marking was sound, as the match did not pro- 
duce a single breakaway from a line-out. The Oxford threes 
handled splendidly, but passed most obviously and lacked pace. 
For a player of his reputation J. C. M. Lewis, of Bridgend County 
School and St. Catherine’s, the Welsh international, was seldom 
seen, and when he was he generally kicked into touch. Someone 
said he did this so much because he knew the value of his threes ! 
Towards the end he was trying the blind side and nearly scored, 
but for a plaver of his experience in such a collection of inex- 
perienced plavers he was very nearly a complete failure. He had 
the ball often enough, too. Nobody, except V. H. Neser, of 
S.A. College and Brasenose, Oxon, and, at times, ]. E. Green- 
wood, of Dulwich and King’s, was anywhere near International 
form in this game, which, after all that one has read about the 
coming generation during the past four or five seasons, must be 
set down a great disappointment. 

It is early to talk of the various International teams, but | 
shall not be surprised if they end up Wales, England, Ireland, 
Scotland, France. Indeed, England might retain the Champion- 
ship they have held, or shared, since the season of 1911-12, when 
honours were divided between us and Ireland. The following 
team is probably good enough to bring about such a retention :— 
H. Millett (Guy’s Hospital), back; C. N. Lowe (Blackheath), 
E. Myers (Yorkshire) or J. Krige (Guv’s Hospital), H. Locke 
(Birkenhead Park), and W. M. Lowry (Birkenhead Park), or S. 
W. Harris (Blackheath), three-quarters; F. Kershaw (United 
Services) and W. J. A. Davies (United Services), halfs; Major 
H.C. Harrison (United Services), Capt. A. H. MacIlwaine (York- 
shire), C. H. Pillman and F. W. Mellish (Blackheath), T. Voyce 
(Gloucester), H. ]. White (Yorkshire), V. H. Neser (Oxford Uni- 
versity), and L. Holford (Gloucester). But whether our Selection 
Committee think so, too, is another matter. 
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RETRIEVING A WOODCOCK 
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Shooting in the Snow 


RICHARD CLAPHAM. 


LTHOUGH most of us prefer an open winter, seasonable 
Christmas weather, with snow, is useful to the shooting man. 
Both the owner of the small rough shoot and the keeper on 

the large estate benefit by a snowfall, inasmuch as the former 
can find the whereabouts of his game, and the latter can take toll 
of any marauding vermin. In addition to being plainly visible on 
snow, game cannot move about on the ground without leaving 
behind it the story of its wanderings, in the shape of footprints. 

The rough shoot man, who may not always take a dog out 
with him, need not therefore despair of finding game in snowy 
weather. At the same time he can find it with much less disturb- 
ance than if helped by a canine companion. 

Some years ago, when hunting game in Canada, | had much 
good sport shooting ruffed grouse in the snow. 

Shod with mocassins, | could travel quietly over the white 
surface, searching for, and picking up the trails of the birds which 
were feeding on the ground. A ruffed grouse, when flushed, rises 
rather like a feathered bomb-shell, and the birds took some hitting 
amongst the spruce trees, or the conglomeration of leafless tree 
trunks. 

My remarks will not, | am afraid, interest the man who judges 
the success of a day by the amount of game killed, but for those 
who like to pit their skill against the cunning of, say, an old cock 
pheasant, or a covey of partridges in wild grassland country, 
stalking in snow should hold something of interest. 

Incidentally, a good deal can be learnt about the habits of 
animals and birds, by following their tracks in wintry weather. 

As far as vermin is concerned, nothing can escape the keeper’s 
quick eve, and when he sees the footprints of stoat and weasel, 
poaching cat, or, in a non-hunting country, Reynard, he knows 
what to do, and generally does it at once. 

With wild game in a rough district, a pair of field glasses, 
aided by snow on the ground, makes the otherwise difficult job of 
rounding up partridges, cock grouse and the like, comparatively 
easy. 

The birds show up like black dots against the white back- 
ground, and once having located them, the stalk affords plenty of 
sport. An old blackcock, for instance, is even more difficult of 
approach than a stag, and if vou succeed in getting near enough to 
drill him with a bullet, vou have a trophy worth twenty brace of 
hand-reared pheasants. 

I like to think of the definition of sport as the circumvention 
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A JANUARY COCK PHEASANT. 


One of the cunning outliers which take some finding. 


of wild animals or birds in their natural habitat, by fair means. 
Creatures fed or in any way controlled by man, do not afford, in 
my opinion, true sport, although the shooting of them may yet 
afford a certain amount of difficulty, and in consequence requires 
skill in no small degree with the gun. What makes the shooting 
of dangerous game so interesting, is the thought that the odds are 
fairly equal. The man with the rifle trusts to straight shooting 
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A CHRISTMAS WOODCOCK. 


and the steadiness of his nerves, whilst the charging beast relies 
upon fang and claw to settle its human antagonist. Many men 
say they have not the nerve for this kind of thing, but there are 
few men whose nerves do not become rock-steady at the critical 
moment. 

You may, and probably do, feel scared to death when you 
meet the first charge on foot of lion, tiger, or buffalo, but for all 
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that you brace yourself when the moment arrives to fire the shot, 
and if the latter does its work properly, you feel a satisfaction 
which will never otherwise fall to your lot, no matter how many 
harmless stags or smaller game you happen to account for. It is 
the difficulty and the risk you run, that make trophies valuable. 
A chamois or markhor head may require more nerve and skill to 
secure than even that of a lion, fairly walked up on foot. In one 
case the dangers of the ground have to be combated, in the other 
the ground is easy, but the beast itself is the danger. 

We have in Great Britain very little true wild sport, in com- 
parison to that to be obtained in our Colonies. Wild stag- 
hunting, as conducted by the Devon and Somerset stag 
hounds, fox hunting, and the shooting of wild fowl, grouse 
and partridges, all comprise the pursuit of a wild animal or bird, 
and the same may be said of otter hunting. Sport with horse and 
hound, if you mean to ride to hounds properly, has a considerable 
spice of danger about it, and so has the pursuit of wild fowl, 
whether in a gunning-punt afloat, or flight shooting ashore. 

It is the sport with some dash and go about it that has made 
Britons what they are, and which enabled them to overthrow the 
Hun, whose ethics on sport are to say the least of it, peculiar. To 
return to shooting in the snow, however. 

A knowledge of tracks and trails is indispensable to the man 
who would tell what animal or bird has wandered on the snowy 
carpet. Strange are the ideas of some people on such matters. 
I once met a man following the tracks of a rabbit backwards, 
thinking that the larger imprints were those made by the rabbit’s 
fore-feet. He did not know that both rabbit and hare swing the 
hind-feet past the fore-feet when in motion, and so I found him 
cheerfully running a heel-line. How many men can tell the differ- 
ence between track of stag and hind? Verv few, I imagine. And 
the same may be said of a fox track and that of a small dog. 

Having trailed and found your game, be it fur or feather, the 
mark is easier to see against a white background than against the 
glowing tints of autumn foliage. 

A rabbit ferreted from below ground, and scurrying off across 
the snow, offers a target much more plain than if the grass were 
green or brown. Snow also aids your shooting in another way. 
If you are behind your quarry, the charge kicks up the snow, and 
you know at once that you must alter your tactics and hold further 
ahead, if vou mean to kill neatly. 

There is a danger in snow too, for the careless gunner. Lay 
down your weapon, and the barrels are liable to get plugged with 
the white crystals. A shot fired then results in burst barrels, if 
nothing worse. 

A long and fruitless traipse after partridges in a moorland 
district, such as I have often undertaken, can be turned into a 
useful journey when snow lies on the ground. Silhouetted 
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HARLING THE DEAD RABBITS . 


THE FERRET HANDLER AT WORK. 


against the white carpet, the covey or coveys are more easily 
found, and once discovered the rest is generally reasonably easy. 
The same with old cock grouse. Whether calling or stalking, 
the birds show up plainly on the hill, and straight shooting does 
the rest. 
Snow too is seasonable at Christmas. Then the boys of the 
family are home from school, and sport is the order of the day. 
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I think a real old-fashioned Christmas, such as we seldom experi- 
ence nowadays, is welcomed by all, if it does not end in a very 
long spell of Arctic weather. The latter pleases the wildfowler, 
for he relies to a great extent on such weather for success in his 
particular line of sport. Anyhow, we cannot prevent the arrival 
of the snow, so when it does come it will please some, chiefly those 
red-blooded lovers of outdoor life, even though it keeps others 
indoors croodling by the fireside. 


FERRETING IN THE SNOW. PUTTING THE FERRET INTO A BURROW. 
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Are there any 
Undiscovered Animals? 


BY 
CAPTAIN F. A. M. WEBSTER 
(late King’s African Rifles.) 


| There is a considerable amount of discussion and speculation 
at the moment regarding a strange prehistoric monster rumoured 
to have been seen in the Belgian Congo. The whole question of 
the possibility of the existence of any beasts as yet unknown to 
man is discussed in the following pages by the experienced Big- 
Game hunter, Captain F. A. M. Webster.—Ed. B.M.] 


UT in East Africa one frequently heard from the natives 
stories of beasts which, if true to local description, do not 
belong to any species yet classified by the Zoological Societies. 

Many people have been wont to dispose off-hand of these 
beasts as exaggerated fancies of badly frightened savages who 
have met an elephant or rhinoceros towards night-fall, but close 
investigation tends to show that there is more than mere imagina- 
tion in the natives’ stories, for white hunters have, from time to 
time, come across ‘‘ spoor’’ which has been made by no creature 
known to Zoologists, and two white men, at least, have seen 
beasts in the Belgian Congo which are entirely new, but of these 
I shall have more to say soon. 

Apart from rumour and even evidence, there is a wonderful 
consistency about the tales the natives tell, which leads one to 
suppose that they are, at all events, founded upon fact. 

Let us take one proved case as a basis upon which to found 
our argument. 

In Stanley’s book, ‘‘ In Darkest Africa’’ (B.p. 442, Vol. II.) 
the explorer says: ‘‘ The Wambatti knew a donkey and called it 
‘Atti.’ They say that they sometimes catch them in pits. What 
they can find to eat is a wonder. They eat leaves.’’ 

The information given by the Pigmy negroes led Stanley to 
believe that a beast unknown to science existed somewhere in 
the great forests which border the upper reaches of the Nile in 
the Belgian Congo. This river, incidentally, is locally named 
the ‘‘ Semliki.”’ 

The fact that the beast was said to be like a donkey puzzled 
Stanley considerably,for if it lived upon leaves and made its home 
in the high virgin forest, it was difficult to see how it obtained 
sustenance, unless it had an extraordinarily long neck or was 
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prehensile, for the fallen logs cumber the ground, and the great 
tree tops, which shut out all light and air, prohibit the life of low 
growing vegetation. 

Further circumstantial evidence gave Stanley a firm belief in 
the existence of the new beast, which he subsequently mentioned 
to Sir Harry Johnston. 

Sir Harry was much interested, and, in 1899, discussed the 
matter fully with the Pygmies, when further interesting facts 
were revealed. The details given tallied exactly with those related 
by Stanley, but there was added to the description a rider that 
the beast was striped like a Zebra. This led the white man to 
expect that the animal would also possess hoofs like a Zebra, and 
it is probable that Sir Harry actually examined the tracks of the 
Okapi, but, labouring under a misapprehension, mistgok them 
for those of the cloven-footed forest Eland. 

At Fort M’Beni, in the Congo Free State, further authentic 
information was obtained from the Belgian Officers of the garri- 
son, who had not only heard of the animal, but had actually seen 
and eaten the flesh of one, which the native hunters had killed 
and brought in. 

Imagine it; making a meal off a beast unknown to science ! 

Had he arrived a few days earlier, Sir Harry would have seen 
the specimen; as it was he was able to get some strips of hide 
which the native soldiers had made into bandoliers. These pieces 
of hide, which were striped, were sent to Dr. P. L. Sclater, at 
that time Secretary of the Zoological Society, and so certain did 
it seem that a new species of Zebra was in existence that it was 
actually named after Sir Harry Johnston. 

In that same year, 1901, M. Karl Erikson, a Swedish officer 
serving with the Belgian Colonial Forces, obtained a skin and 
two skulls of the strange beast, which he forwarded on to Sir 
Harry, who was then in Uganda. To his amazement the beast, 
which was striped only on the flank and forearm, bore a distinct 
resemblance to the Helladotherium, found in a fossil state in 
Greece and believed to be long since extinct, and was certainly 
of a species allied to the Giraffe. The theory of the survival of a 
primeval animal was, however, quashed by Sir Ray Lankester, 
when the specimens reached South Kensington, but he admitted 
it to be of the Giraffe family, and it was named Okapia John- 
stoni, or, more popularly, the ‘‘ Okapi.” 

The Okapi is about the size of a big mule, and lows like a 
cow ; the male and female go about in pairs, the former protecting 
the latter while she feeds and covering her retreat in case of 
danger. The male alone has horns, which are most peculiar. 
They approximate to those of the giraffe, in that they are erect, 
short, and covered with thick, hairy skin, but, whereas the 
Giraffe’s horns terminate in a tuft of hair, those of the Okapi end 
in a cap of bare bone. 
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Some twenty-four specimens of the Okapi have been obtained, 
of which three may be seen at the South Kensington Natural 
History Museum. One or two have been captured alive, but, 
with one exception, | believe, have died in captivity. 

The Belgian Government has decreed that the Okapi is not 
to be killed, except under special authority, but every attempt is 
being made to secure living specimens for the various Zoological 
Societies. 

Another interesting beast mentioned by Stanley to Sir Harry 
Johnston, and now classified, is Meinertzhagens Forest Hog, 
which is fully six feet long and forms a direct link between the 
wart-hog and wild boar, and is the largest pig known to science. 

Reverting for a moment to the Okapi. It would not have 
been at all surprising had this proved to be a survival of the 
Helladotherium in view of the discovery in West Africa of the 
little water chevrotain, or mouse deer, which is a living specimen 
of the Dorcatherium from the same Greek locality. These mouse 
deer are found also in the Malayan regions where the tapir has 
his home. This brings us to a further interesting beast. 

Some few years ago, when Mr. J. D. Hamlyn, the famous 
animal dealer, was hunting live gorillas and chimpanzees in West 
Africa, the natives spoke to him of a terrible monster of which 
they had a most lively fear. This beast has been actually seen, 
and is spoken of as the ‘‘ Water Elephant of the Congo,’’ pending 
its capture and proper classification. 

This aquatic beast is said to be extremely fierce and very 
fond of the water. It is described as being smaller than the true 
elephant, with a shorter trunk and smaller ears, but no information 
is yet to hand as to whether it has tusks. Mr. Frank Finn, F.Z.S., 
in his book, ‘‘ Wild Animals of Yesterday and To-day,’’ postu- 
lates that it will prove to be a large kind of tapir, basing his 
theory upon the assumption that the mouse deer and tapir are 
indigenous to the same soil, i.e., the Malayan regions, and the 
significant fact that the mouse deer has recently been discovered 
in West Africa. But, apart from Mr. Finn’s theory, it may well 
be that an entirely new beast awaits discovery, or that the water 
elephant is some startling survival of the pre-historic world. 

It is probable, too, that there is at least one other beast await- 
ing classification in the wilds of the Belgian Congo. 

As recently as the autumn of 1919, Mr. Lepage, who was in 
charge of railway construction in the Belgian Congo, came across 
a simply appalling monster when out hunting. 

Coming suddenly upon the unknown animal, Lepage was 
paralysed, for the moment, by its appearance and proportions. 
Before he could make up his mind what to do, the animal settled - 
the question by charging him. Upon this he fired in self 
defence, but, to the best of his belief, made a miss. He then fled 
for his life with the animal in hot pursuit. After going a short 
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distance it gave up the chase, and he was able to examine it 
carefully through his binoculars. 

According to Mr. Lepage, the animal is twenty-four feet 
long, and carries a scaly hump between the shoulders. It has 
two tusks, or horns, and is,in addition, equipped with a sharp, 
pointed horn set upright above the nostrils of a long snout. This 
single horn would appear to be very much like that borne by 
the rhinoceros. 

Later in the same dav the monster charged through the 
native village of Fungurume, destroying the huts, built of boughs 
and grass, and killing the native inhabitants. Judging from the 
spoor it would appear that the animal has hoofs, like those of a 
hors2, upon the forelegs and is cloven footed behind. 

The head of the Port Elizabeth Museum, to whom Mr. 
Lepage described his experience, believes that this beast is some 
strange survival of the pre-historic world, and, on the grounds 
that this may be a relic of antiquity, the Government has forbidden 
the molestation of the animal pending further investigations. 

In the neighbourhood of Fungurume, where the animal was 
seen, there is a wild, trackless, totally unexplored region of 
swamps and marshes, where it is quite likely that more than one 
primeval monster may have survived and even propagated its 
species. This hidden region will now be searched, and all Zoolo- 
gists are awaiting, in eager anticipation, the revelations which it 
is expected will follow. 

It may, | know, seem strange to the average Briton that any 
animal should have remained undiscovered, or any survivals of a 
former age gone undetected so long, but those who also have 
lived alone in tropical Africa will bear me out that in that 
country there are literally thousands of square miles of unexplored 
territory where any kind of man or beast may be seen once, and 
perhaps never seen again for a hundred vears. There is, more- 
over, this point to be borne in mind. The native ‘‘ rumours”? of 
impossible, or, at any rate, unbelievable beasts are most per- 
sistent, and local descriptions do not appreciably vary in the 
relation of details. 

There are vet two other countries in which discoveries will 
probably be made in due course. They are Australia and South 
America. 

In Australia the marsupial mole has been discovered during 
the present generation, and there is now a strong rumour of a 
much more terrible beast, in New Guinea, which is said to have a 
“face like the devil.”’ This will probably prove to be a big 
carnivorous marsupial, of which we have already the kangaroo, 
the opossum, and the carnivorous dasyure. Such a discovery in 
New Guinea would not be surprising; it is, indeed, to be antici- 
pated, for the region is peculiarly free from the various forms of 
non-marsupial carnivora, and one would imagine that there 
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would be some animal to prey upon the numerous pigs, casso- 
waries, and kangaroos which inhabit the large island. 

As to South America; in the Patagonian Andes there are 
hundreds of square miles of unexplored forest lands, where any- 
thing may exist, and yet, at second sight, the prospect is not so 
promising, for when Mr. Hesketh Prichard penetrated into some 
part of these forests at the head of an expedition in search of the 
Mylodon, he found a remarkable lack of animal life, even of the 
smaller kinds. 

On the other hand, no one knows what may lurk concealed 
in the inner fastnesses of these forests, as yet untrodden by the 
explorer’s foot, and one thing is certain, that prehistoric beasts, 
believed to be extinct, survived and were used for domestic pur- 
poses in that region within the range of human times. 

For many vears Dr. Moreno had held the theory that the 
Megatherium and Mvlodon were contemporary with man, and, 
in 1897, his belief in his own perspicacity was rewarded. In that 
year he visited Consuelo Cove, Lost Hope Inlet, Patagonia, and 
there obtained a piece of dried skin containing some small 
encrusted bones which had been found in a cave in the Cordil- 
leras; these bones were exactly similar to those of the ground- 
sloth, Mylodon, previously found in a fossil state. When it is 
stated that the fragment of skin was well preserved, and, indeed, 
still covered with thick yellowish-brown hair, it will be realised 
that the Doctor’s theory had been proved bevond doubt, but, at 
that time, he saw no reason for believing the animal to be still 
extant, but the possibility was mooted three vears later when Dr. 
Smith Woodward described the specimen to the Zoological 
Society. 

In that same year, Dr. Rudolph Hanthal, of the La Plata 
Museum, visited the cave where the remains had been discovered, 
to prosecute further investigations. Nor was he unsuccessful in 
his search, for not only did he find further fragments of skin, 
but also the bones of three separate ground sloths, together with 
human remains, in the shape of a shoulder blade and two bone 
awls. The skull of one of the Mylodons exhibited such injuries 
as proved that it had been killed and cut up by man. Finally 
there was discovered in this primitive cavern stable the droppings 
of the animals, which, upon examination, indicated that the food 
had consisted of grass, and, as there was also present a quantity 
of cut hay, there could be no doubt that Mylodons had been kept 
for domestic purposes and stall-fed by human beings. 

Unlike the Helladotherium -and the Dorcatherium, whose 
descendants would appear to have migrated from Greece to West 
Africa and there survived, the giant ground sloths are true 
inhabitants of South America, where it is considered possible that 
some of the species may still be found in the remote forest recesses 
of the Patagonian Andes. The gigantic ground sloths, which 
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were fully as large as the rhinoceros, bore points of resemblance 
to both the ant-eater and the sloth, having good molar teeth, like 
the sloth, whereas the ant-eater is toothless, and long tails, like 
the ant-eaters, whereas the sloth is tail-less. The proper position 
of the latter is, moreover, upside down in the trees, where he 
moves rapidly, but is only able to crawl sluggishly upon the 
earth. The giant ground sloth, on the other hand, had feet like 
the ant-eater, and could walk freely. He was a vegetarian, but 
did not need to climb the trees to obtain his diet of succulent 
leaves, preferring to sit upon the ground and pull down, with his 
powerful fore-claws, whole branches, or even to uproot small trees 
bodily. 

It was in search of this brute, once used as a domestic 
animal by mankind, that Mr. Hesketh Prichard went, and _ it 
was a sad disappointment when he returned without having 
obtained any further evidence. But the ill-luck of one expedition 
does not necessarily prove that the Mylodon is extinct ; one might 
live within a mile of the hunters’ camp for weeks and yet never 
be seen. For example, lions are still very plentiful in East Africa, 
and I have, myself, lived in a village where they entered the 
kitchen and stole my meat, and vet have gone for six months 
without catching sight of one of them. 

Taking all the evidence into consideration, and speaking from 
some personal experience of the wilds, I feel convinced that there 
are some unknown beasts and surviving pre-historic monsters 
awaiting discovery, albeit a verv few, but of what nature they will 
prove to be, or of how many species, it is impossible even to 
hazard a guess, until explorers have begun to penetrate the 
hitherto untrodden tracts of forest-mass in Africa and the Pata- 
gonian Andes, to say nothing of the waste spaces of the Australian 
region. 

Early in the Spring it is my hope that I shall be back in the 
African wilds with that good big-game hunter, Major R. V. 
Mostyn, when it may be our good fortune to get one of these 
unknown beasts with which rumour has been so busy of late. 


“TRAINING FOR ATHLETICS.” 


Lack of space compels us to hold over the tenth 
and final chapter of the excellent series, ‘‘ Train- 
ing for Athletics,”’ until next month. The whole 
will shortly be published by us in book form. 
We shall announce particulars later.—Ep. B.M. 
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MOSSIE LINTON. 


Bs morte saison in the golfing world is very properly being filled 
in with legislation, and beyond doubt there is need for it. As this 
is written before the result of the meeting of the delegates in Edin- 
burgh has been made public, there is no point in referring to the pro- 
posal of the Honourable Company that the entire control of the Amateur 
Championship be handed over to the Royal and Ancient. Our readers 
will by this time have read the various decisions of the meeting, and 
we can only say that in the present somewhat chaotic position of golf 
generally it is high time that control were definitely vested, and it is 
difficult to imagine the control in better hands. In _ referring thus 
to the present condition of golf, amateur and professional, as chaotic, 
it is not to be imagined that there is any disturbance in the golfing 
world more than inevitably follows from any sport becoming so wide- 
spread and popular as to require the laws governing it being thoroughly 
overhauled and defined, and one of the most important points requiring 
definition is that of the amateur status. Legislating for a majority 
will always bear hardly on some of the minority, but it is clear that 
things cannot continue as at present. That there has been an element 
of snobbishness in amateur definitions in most other sports besides 
Golf, cannot be contested, but whatever body be appointed to adjudicate 
on such matters, it must fearlessly and conscientiously legislate in the 
best interests of the game. No matter what ruling be made it cannot 
be possible to avoid a certain amount of feeling, but the sooner that 
the position be made clear the better. In our last number we referred 
to the question of the standard ball, and it appears that the Committee, 
or rather the Sub-committee, which is considering the question of 
standardising, has put itself in touch with the manufacturers, and 
without going into the merits of pennyweights and circumferences, it 
is as well at this stage to leave the problem in their hands with the 
remark that while, as stated last month, consideration is due to any 
industry which has developed round any sport, that sport must not 
allow itself to be governed by the industry. 

Amongst other problems which the celegates of the Clubs appointed 
to adjust the conditions governing the Amateur Championship have to 
face is our old friend the suggestion that an eliminating stroke com- 
petition shall precede the actual Championship to be decided by hole 
play. Undoubtedly, as was forecast in our last month’s article, the 
number of entries is clearly likely in future to be greater than ever— 
the causes which make this inevitable are so obvious as to preclude 
discussion. The suggestion is not original by many years, but as the 
situation must be dealt with promptly, it would seem that the most 
sensible way of controlling the aspirations of amateurs would be to 
allow the Clubs, as members of which they enter, or desire to enter, 
the lists, to decide whether or not their name shall go forward. 

It is unfortunate that it should be necessary to introduce the score 
standard into the game at all. The Gowf was, is, and, let us hope, 
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will continue to be, essentially a personal contest, and it would be a 
thousand pities if arithmetic were gradually to become the deciding 
factor. 

The reports from various centres would seem to indicate that, 
despite inclement weather, crowded courses are, even now, the rule, 
although the seaside links are having a well-needed rest, and it is 
certain that more elbow room will be required if next season is not to 
be a tale of hours of waiting at the first tee. Fortunately, enterprise 
held up by the war is finding expression in several directions as rapidly 
as labour conditions will permit, and new courses (which will be dealt 
with more fully in subsequent articles) are presenting themselves as 
havens for crowded out players. Apropcs of new courses, one often 
wonders on subsequently playing over the said courses whether the 
professionals by whom in an exhibition game the new course is duly 
inaugurated have been tempted by the warmth of their welcome to 
overestimate the possibilities of the new country. Still, one occasion- 
ally gets the truth, as when a well-known Scottish professional, 
notorious for his hasty temper and cutspokenness, after playing an 
exhibition match with a Caledonian confrére, and playing it very badly 
too, was approached by a perky cocksparrow of a Secretary who, on 
asking what the said performer thought of the new course, nearly 
fainted when he received the reply: ‘‘ Gowf course, dae ye ca’ it? 
It’s naethin’ but a b washin’ green.”’ 
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The Armament of Animals 


BY 
G. H. POWELL, 
Illustrated by Arthur Wardle. 


Ill.—THE WOLF OF THE EVENING 


HO is the rightful ‘‘ King of Beasts’”’ ? 
If the distinction of imposing grandeur, of a royal mag- 
nificence of form and voice be accorded nemine contra- 
dicente to the felis leo, it may be doubted whether the real primacy 
among predatory quadrupeds does not belong to a less dignified 
animal, the uncontested ruler of the canine tribe. 

In the vast modern literature dealing with the wild beast 
world, perhaps the wolf has scarcely vet had full justice done 
him. His name has perhaps more terrible, if less romantic asso- 
ciations than that of the lion or tiger: for he is our own, our only 
‘* wild beast’’ worth speaking of, the denizen till lately of almost 
every European forest, the terror of the rural homestead, the night- 
mare of all unprotected domestic life. Comparative familiaritvy— 
far from breeding contempt—has securely established the terrific 
associations so prominent in the literature of our babyhood. Lions 
and tigers do not entrap little girls on their way to school. The 
largest and fiercest of the carnivora, with their formidable and 
ostentatious armament, reside securely ensconced in the dense 
jungles or “thorn thickets’’ of remote and comparatively savage 
countries. The ‘‘cowardly’’ lion and ‘“‘skulking’’ tiger (there 
is abundant historical authority for the reflections) have been prac- 
tically exterminated in many such quarters. While the wolf, 
insignificant in appearance and equipment, has maintained his 
existence in considerable number and remained a terror to man- 
kind, even in the centre of our highly civilised continent.* His 
personality is perhaps the purest expression of bloodthirstiness (of 
the kind seen on a smaller scale in the stoat and polecat) that occu- 
pies anv considerable figure on four legs. ‘‘ The uncompromising 
enemv,’’ as one observer calls him, ‘‘ of every living thing,’’ un- 
sociable in himself and allied only for ephemeral and predatory 
purposes with the brethren he is equally ready to devour; prudent 
and foreseeing in action, of prodigious patience and endurance, he 
is, if cowed by certain overpowering perils, audacious, when 


*It may be noted that wolves in France were practically ‘‘ preserved ”’ till well 
into the 19th century. They were described as increasing in certain districts in the 


‘forties. 68 were killed in 1909. 
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foiled, to the utmost limits of animal ferocity. Our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors dedicated to his dread name the month when he became 
famished and desperate, and called after him the outlaw with 
whom no terms were to be held. 

Sinister and uneasy in appearance, with what Buffon called 
‘*a delusive air of gentleness and docility,’’ belied by the diabolical 
sparkle of the small eves which in the night time ‘‘ burn like two 
yellow flames,’’ with step singularly firm and quick, at leisure 
moments he more than runs, dances along, while pursuit soon 
animates him to 

“The wolf’s long gallop, which will tire 
The hound’s deep hate and hunter’s fire.”’ 


A desperate antagonist when brought to bay, he can bear the 
deadliest wounds, ‘‘ only crying out when a ball breaks the bone,”’ 
and 
“Dies in silence, biting hard 
Amid the dying hounds.”’ 


There is little in the form and manner of the beast, as has been 
indicated, to suggest any such distinction, no ostentatious or 
alarming display, no gleaming tusks or flaring stripes. His 
clothing is indeed the very ‘‘khaki’’ of wild nature: and_ his 
normal appearance, though characterized by a fidgetty restless- 
ness suggestive to the moralist of a disturbed conscience, is the 
very reverse of impressive, insignificant even if not contemptible. 
‘“ Imposing ’’ it can only be styled in the sense that in the contrast 
between the beast and his character is an element of eternal and 
deceitful surprise. 

His feats are performed with such simple weapons as we 
handle familiarly on the persons of our canine pets. No such 
weapon perhaps is so familiar as a mechanism of force and 
delicacy unrivalled. His homely disguise conceals imprimis the 
one genuine past master of the great Art of Biting. 

His jaw, in a word, is one of the most awful of carnivorous 
weapons, and its slashing blow, aimed not to grip but tear, can 
snap the thighbone of a buffalo, or (as Mr. Kipling tells us) 
transport an egg without cracking the shell. 

“‘The noise of it when at work in a sheep-fold,’’ says one 
observer, ‘‘resembles nothing so much as the incessant cracking 
of a heavy whip.’’ His strength, otherwise remarkable, seems 
centred in this particular weapon. But he is the efficient pro- 
fessional flesh-eater all through, from his somewhat alarmingly 
pointed muzzle to the bushy tail which is his one ornament. 

With a sense acute as the vulture’s for fresh blood, he will 
travel leagues on a winter’s night to find his prey, and pursue it 
with an ingenuity and perseverance almost human. He cannot 
carry off a calf or buffalo ‘‘on his back.’? No, but a couple of 
wolves have been observed to drag the body of a large horse (per- 
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haps five times their combined weight) out of a stiff marsh and 
up a steep bank, and then to devour the better part of it in three 
hours. That is another point about him. A driving force of appe- 
tite terrific as that of a petrol engine is behind these wondrous 
displays of energy and atrocity. When he is hungry, we may 
read of the wolf, he will attack and devour almost anything, from 
a full grown man, elk, or bear, to an insect, a lizard, or a dilapi- 


THE WOLF OF THE STEPPES. 


dated set of harness. ‘‘ When he is hungry ’’—and he is almost 
always hungry. He possesses indeed the art of remaining so, a 
Heliogabalic capacity of—making ready for another meal. 

That being so, it is easy to imagine what he is like when 
spurred by the pangs of real starvation, and stimulated to activity 
by extreme cold; easy to understand the halo of mysterious 
horror that surrounds his name, all that is left of him, to most of 
us, nowadays. 

The supremacy of such a beast among his own kind, if 
prima facie surprising, is indisputable enough. Every known 
species of hunting-dog he may be relied upon to exhaust by 
running, or to destroy at close quarters with little difficulty. In 
a series of experiments carried out from the date of King Francis 
I. to that of a recent imperial wolf hunt in Russia, the full- 
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grown animal has repeatedly shown himself equal to any three 
hounds that could be set against him. ‘‘It is generally agreed in 
France,’’ writes a modern expert, ‘‘that it is not much use to 
follow the wolf, like the fox, with dogs alone. It is a curious 
ironic trait that the beast is specially fond of dog’s flesh. ‘* When 
he is killed, which does not happen in every hunt, a bullet (!) is 
the invariable cause of death’’—which may shock the feelings of 
the fox hunter; but the ‘‘ sensations’’ of his warfare are to those 
of wolf hunting as the Christmas cracker is to the parcel of 
gelignite. The wolf occupies a unique place in the natural history 
and sporting literature of Europe. Though every country has— 
or has had—its share, Russia naturally monopolizes the most 
romantic records on the subject. 

Nightmare legends of sledges and galloping steeds pursued 
through murky forests by howling demons are familiar to all 
readers. But there is one particular episode which probably 
eclipses all other combats of man and beast known to modern 
history. 

Many are the ghastly tragedies recorded of the great ‘‘ Re- 
treat from Moscow”? in 1812, but none surpass the conflict 
between the disorganised remains of one ill-fated French detach- 
ment, and—a small army of wolves, who, if they cannot be said 
to have gained the victory, perished only with the destruction of 
all their enemies, neither giving nor receiving quarter. 

On the field of battle, after the combat, there lay eighty 
human corpses, their pouches emptied, their bayonets red with 
blood, and around them a ring of the two hundred wolves they 
had slaughtered. 

None of the actual human combatants, it appears, survived 
to recount the details of this wondrous contest. That the largest 
and fiercest wild animals usually take to flight before organized 
numbers and firearms, is a commonplace. What audacity, then, 
what heroism must be recognized in this devoted band holding 
their own so long, with nature’s simplest weapons, against sharp 
shot and cold steel ! + 

Such is the creature—the inexhaustible and relentless foe of 
every other, the object of incessant human hostility, who has 
managed to survive and even to flourish at the very doors, so to 
speak, of twentieth century civilisation. 

Though parts of Ireland were described as ‘‘ infested with 
wolves’’ down to the 18th century,* in Great Britain, owing to 
her insular position (the last free immigrant probably came over 
on the ice) they were extinct at a much earlier date, about 1500. 


+The wolf, it may be added, was heard of in an early stage of the Great War. 
One Uhlan (who escaped by climbing a tree) saw one of his companions devoured. 
*Macaulay Hist. of England. 1V., 141, citing various authorities. The 


country was nicknamed ‘* Wolfland,’? and wolf hunting was a common sport in 
Munster. 
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In the forests of the Continent they have continued to flourish as 
an active pest to rural humanity down to our own times.. 

It may surprise us to hear of French provinces ‘‘ desolated’”’ 
by wolves in the 18th century. But even in 1845 we have an 
English barrister writing* that ‘‘the depredations of these ani- 
mals would appear fabulous to those unacquainted with such 
matters.”’ 


THE WOLF AT WORK. 


As an example of their courage shown in facing man (not to 
mention a more tender quality) the story of the last wolf killed in 
Great Britain is remarkable enough to bear repetition.+ 

Speaking generally, these ‘“‘ noxious animals,’’ as the agricul- 
turist is apt to style them, disappeared from England some time 
in the 16th and from Scotland at the close of the 17th century, the 
last being killed by Cameron of Lochiel in 1680. It was between 
1690 and 1700 (or some say as late as 1740) at a date when they 
had been long believed to be extinct, that their dreaded howl was 
heard at night on the East Coast of Sutherlandshire. Ravages 
had been committed on the flocks, and the inhabitants turned out 
in a body and scoured the country, but with no success. Not a 
wolf could be found. 

A few days later one Polson, an elderly and experienced 
hunter, resident at Wester Helmesdale, followed up the search by 


*O’Connor. Field Sports in France, 1846, where the animals are described 
as on the increase (184—) in certain parts of the country, despite the rewards paid 
for their destruction by Government. 


tScrope’s Deer Stalking. 
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a private investigation of his own into the wild and rocky recesses 
in the neighbourhood of Glen Loth, which he thought had been 
insufficiently explored . 

Acting on his own conjectures and accompanied only by two 
young lads (his son and an active herd-boy) he betook himself at 
once to certain ‘‘rugged ground surrounding the gully which 
forms the channel of the burn of Leedale.”’ 

Here Polson promptly discovered amid confused fragments 
of rock, a narrow fissure which to his experienced eye looked as 
if it might expand into a cavern below, such as would serve for the 
den of a wolf. 

Stones having been thrown down without effect, the two boys 
contrived to squeeze themselves through the narrow entrance into 
what they at once discovered to be the habitation of a wolf, the 
floor littered with bones, horns, feathers, and eggshells, and the 
darkness enlivened by the presence of four or five active cubs, a 
fact promptly communicated ‘in a hollow anxious voice’’ by the 
explorers below to the excited hunter above. Polson bade them 
do their best to destroy the cubs, which they proceeded to do, as 
he gathered from the feeble howling of the latter. 

His attention presumably thus engrossed, he turned to per- 
ceive with horror the form of a full-grown wolf, evidently the 
dam, which had approached unobserved, owing to the irregulari- 
ties of the ground. Raging furiously at the cries of her young, 
his eye caught the monster as, with no thought of him, she 
meditated leaping into the den at one bound. He had unfortu- 
nately laid his gun against a rock out of reach, before helping 
the boys to descend. Ina second the wolf would be upon them. 

Here, it may be admitted, was an emergency calling for 
supreme presence of mind, not to say genius. It is no less clear 
that the obscure and unknown Mr. Polson did the right thing. 

Taking advantage, as Czesar would have said, of the ‘‘ nature 
of the place,’”’ and of the preoccupation of the enraged mother, he 
flung himself on to her body as it sank into the aperture, and, 
shouting to the lads below, seized the animal’s long and bushy 
tail and wound it firmly round his left arm. Thereon ensued a 
silent and desperate struggle, possibly unique in the annals of 
sport, of which the essential aim, on the man’s part, was to 
prevent the wolf getting either in or out, in either of which 
positions she would at once have become a fatal antagonist. 

During this breathless interval, while the maddened brute 
scrambled and twisted and the hunter held on to her stern like 
grim death, Polson junior, struck by the increased darkness of 
the cave, but little realizing the tragedy in progress, cried out 
innocently in Gaelic: ‘‘ Father, what keeps the light from us ?’’ 

“Tf the root of her tail breaks,’’ came the abrupt but illumin- 
ating answer, ‘‘ you will soon know that.’’ Before long, how- 
ever, the anxious human parent (the parallelism of the situation 
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is striking and peculiar) managed to get hold of his hunting- 
knife, and proceeded to stab the she wolf in all the vital parts he 
could reach. With renewed fury she tried to turn and face her 
foe, but Polson acutely perceiving this danger, forced her body 
forward so as to keep it “‘ jammed in’’ where such a manoeuvre 
was impossible, while he repeated his attacks till the wretched 
beast, mortally wounded, was dragged back and finished. 

Thus perished, it appears, in somewhat unromantic fashion, 
the last of British wolves, a worthy scion of the race, a victim to 
her maternal affections. 

Since then the ‘long drawn”? lupine howl has not been heard 
in our land except in the form in which it is said to have once 
terrified a carriage-horse in Portland Place, which bolted under 
the influence of hereditary terror at a sound overheard from 
Regent’s Park. 

Perhaps there is more poignant menace in that cry than in 
the roar of the ‘‘ King of Beasts.’’ But if the palm of majesty— 
in voice and manner—be accorded to the lion, there is always this 
to be remembered about him: he has never met a dog, such a 
dog as we have here described, of his own size. 
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BOWER ISMAY. 
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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


No. LXXXIV. MR. C. BOWER ISMAY 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


A MONG the colours of popular owners for a good many years past 
the Neapolitan violet and primrose hoops of Mr. C. Bower Ismay 
have been conspicuous on the flat and under the National Hunt Rules 
alike. They were known also before they became popular, for some 20 
years ago, rather more than less, Mr. Bower Ismay frequently wore 
them himself in events which created plenty of interest among those 
immediately concerned if it did not often extend to the racing world 
in general; their owner never aspired to great things as a gentleman- 
rider, but fully held his own in Point-to-Point races and other events 
of a not very ambitious character, and indeed his name will be found 
on various occasions in the Steeplechase Calendar for 1898 and for 
some years following. There was a horse called Toffee on whom Mr. 
Ismay won a number of races; in one of them, according to the report 
in Land and Water which | happen to have lighted on in the course 
of my researches, he ‘* came with a rush "’ and had the distinction of 
beating Mr. Aubrey Hastings on an animal named Wamba. Mr. 
Aubrey Hastings wants a good deal of beating. This was in a race 
at the Meynell Hunt, which recalls memories of that good sportsman, 
the late Sir Peter Walker. On the walls of the smoking room at 
Osmaston there is a spirited painting of a Meynell Point-to-Point, and 
Sir Peter was fond of identifying for the edification of guests the horses 
and his friends who bestrode them. | forget whether Mr. Ismay is in 
this picture. . There was another horse called Nugget II. and 
another named Elastic ‘among several on whom he used to win races, 
and he thought so highly of Toffee that the horse took part, his owner 
up, in the National Hunt Steeplechase of 1904. It is no wonder that 
Toffee did not win, for this was the year when that good horse 
Timothy Titus, who season after season used to be backed for the 
Liverpool, carried off this sporting event, ridden by Ivor Anthony, with 
Mr. H. G. Farrant’s more than useful hunters Red Hall II] and such 
others as Miss Clifden I] and Loch Lomond in the field. The account 
of the race does not say what happened to Toffee, but certainly it was 
nothing serious, as his owner several times subsequently rode him first 
past the post. 

About this time Mr. Ismay became possessed of a good jumper in 
Theodocion, a son of Marcion and Minthe. Marcion, a real good horse 
himself, winner of the Ascot Cup in 1893, proved a sad disappointment 
at the Stud, but Theodocion was at any rate one of his winners, 
amongst his spoils being the Lancashire Handicap Steeplechase of 
1906, for which indeed so much was thought of him that he started 
favourite, carrying 11 st. 9 lb. A. Newey was his jockey, and took 
the race from Mr. Gorham’s Wolf’s Folly, a successful *chaser who 
was thought to have a good chance for the Liverpool. There was a 
disposition to back Wolf’s Folly, and | remember Mr. Gorham, when 
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the horse showed symptoms of lameness, asking me to make known 
the fact as widely as I could so that intending backers might wait and 
avoid losing their money as they were likely to do. The warning was 
necessary, as Wolf’s Folly could not be got to the post. Other 
winners in these jumping days were Nereus and Tilston, and in 1908, 
to continue the record of sport under National Hunt Rules, for by this 
time Mr. Ismay was beginning to race on the flat, he bought that good 
horse Bloodstone, the son of Cherrystone and Royal Bride, undoubtedly 
one of the best of his day. 

Bloodstone had put up several good performances before he dis- 
tinguished himself by winning the Champion Steeplechase at Liverpool 
from no less a horse than Cackler, with Timothy Titus third, others of 
note being Domino and Round Dance. Cackler, one of the best ever 
known, was giving a good deal of weight, but was beaten in a canter 
by eight lengths. Bloodstone went on to win the Easter Handicap 
Steeplechase at Manchester from Mr. Bibby’s Red Cloth, and a variety 
of other stakes, ridden on several occasions by Mr. J. Fergusson, who 
was connected with Robinson’s stable in which the horse was trained. 
Bloodstone, as many readers of these pages will be aware, distinguished 
himself by running second to Jerry M. for the Liverpool of 1912, the 
winner and that cruelly disappointing animal Rathnally starting equal 
favourites. Jerry M., needless to say, was one of the greatest horses 
in the history of steeplechasing. He was giving Bloodstone 15 lbs., 
but there were horses of reputation to whom he would have given more 
than twice as much. Theodocion, it should be remarked, was not the 
only animal who won a Lancashire Handicap Steeplechase for the owner 
of the Neapolitan violet and primrose hoops; Wilkinstown, daughter 
of Oppressor and Diane, having cantered away with the race a fortnight 
after Bloodstone’s achievement at Liverpool. 

Wilkinstown was a decidedly useful mare. She was taken to 
Auteuil, where she won the Prix Hamilton in the same week that her 
owner carried off the Grande Course des Haies d’ Auteuil with that 
extraordinary master of all trades, Balscadden.* Much was thought this 
time of a four-year-old belonging to M. A. Veil-Picard, Rioumajou, 
ridden by Parfrement, but he could only get third behind a French- 
bred animal who was nevertheless called Made in England. It was no 
small thing at this period to go to Auteuil and lift two of the principal 
races. Among Mr. Bower Ismay’s ’chasers Jacobus must by no means 
be forgotten. He had fine speed and scored alike on the flat, over 
hurdles, and over fences. Tenbury was another who promised much 
and did not fail to perform, and Kenia when in Mr. Ismay’s possession 
won a number of races. 

It was in 1907 that Mr. Ismay sent his horses to Robinson at Fox- 
hill, one of his earliest notable winners on the flat being Garrogie, a 
son of Count Schomberg and Flora, who won the Berkshire Foal Stakes 
at Newbury after a sensational finish with Mr. J. Barrow’s Stickland, 
on whom odds of 9 to 4 were laid, Garrogie, ridden by Saxby, defeating 
Maher on the favourite by a short head; and three days later Mr. Bower 
Ismay carried off another £1,000 race, the British Dominion Two-Year- 
Old Race, with Balnacoil, a daughter of Gallinule and Lady Lynton. 
One of Balnacoil’s exploits was worth note. At Windsor in the August 
Handicap she encountered Gera, who was extraordinarily successful 
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over this course. Why it should have suited her so extraordinarily 
well I have never been able to guess, as it is a flat galloping course, 
not differing in any way from several others. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that Gera, who hardly ever won anywhere else, was hardly ever 
beaten at Windsor, one of the exceptions being when Balnacoil had 
the better of her in this Handicap. Balblair, a son of John o’ Gaunt 
and that remarkably speedy mare Elizabeth M., was another who did 
good service, and still better was Hall Cross, a son of Desmond and 


MR. C. B, ISMAY’S CRAGANOUR. Rouch. 


Altesse, who led off by winning the British Dominion Two-Year-Old 
Race as Balnacoil had done, and cantered away with the great Lanca- 
shire Breeders’ Produce Stake at Liverpool, a meeting at which it may 
be assumed that Mr. Ismay was particularly pleased to win. 
Balscadden, who could not be put wrong, may be said to have 
first distinguished himself by winning the Liverpool Hurdle Handicap 
in 1912, and in the same year he made a trip to France, where he 
carried off races at St. Ouen and Auteuil, one of the latter being the 
Grand Hurdle Race aforesaid. Returning to England he won the 
Prince Edward Handicap at Manchester, easily beating Mr. Washing- 
ton Singer’s Papavero and Lord Derby’s successful, and at the same 
time disappointing, King William. A fortnight later he won the New- 
bury Autumn Cup from Mr. Buchanan’s Tullibardine. When a horse 
has done so well on the flat it is seldom that he is put again to jumping. 
Balscadden, however, was schooled over fences and early in 1913 won 
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the Park Maiden Steeplechase at Hurst Park, following on next day 
by taking the Champion Sweepstakes on the same course from the 
g to 4 on favourite Dysart, and three weeks later the Tantivy Steeple- 
chase at Gatwick. This would have been enough to make Balscadden 
memorable, but he won a second Newbury Cup that year. He is now 
at the stud and surely such an extraordinary animal should be worthy 
of patronage. 

But of course the most famous horse with whom Mr, Bower Ismay 
was ever associated was Craganour, to whom he took a fancy as a 
yearling, acquiring him for 3,350 guineas. The son of Desmond and 
Veneration II. made his first appearance, as so many other famous 
horses have done, in the New Stakes at Ascot, Sir Edward Hulton’s 
Shogun being a strong favourite, ridden by Frank Wootton. Craga- 
nour beat him three lengths. The Exeter Stakes at the Newmarket 
First July was an easy task for him, and his only defeat as a two-year- 
old was in the Molecomb Stakes at Goodwood, where Mr. Beddington’s 
Rock Flint beat him a head, upsetting the odds of 9 to 4 laid on Mr. 
Bower Ismay’s colt. He won the Prince of Wales’ Plate at York, 
and then in the Champion Stakes at Doncaster encountered Shogun 
for the second time. When they had met at Ascot Shogun had been 
tiving 10 lb. At Doncaster they were meeting, of course, at even 
veight and it looked as if Shogun ought to win. I recall the race very 
distinctly because having backed Sir Edward Hulton’s colt I came 
across Lord Rosebery, who had conceived a great admiration for 
Craganour and spoke of him with such admiration that I was frightened 
into doing more than saving my money in consequence of what that 
sound judge said—luckily as it proved, for Craganour beat Shogun by 
three lengths, the same distance as had been between them on the 
occasion of their first race. Craganour wound up the year by beating 
Shogun for the third time, in the Middle Park Plate, Louvois, Har- 
monicon, Radiant, Rock Flint and Day Comet behind them. Crag- 
anour had accumulated a balance of £8,700 during the season, Mr. 
Bower Ismay being prominent in the list of winning owners with 
£12,072. 

As a three-year-old Craganour came out for the Union Jack Stakes 
at Liverpool. I was the guest that season of Sir Edward Hulton, who, 
believing that Craganour would not run, had sent for Flippant, as he 
would not have done but for the idea that other plans had been made 
for the Middle Park winner. Flippant was delayed on his journey and 
did not arrive until very late the night before the race, if indeed—I 
forget the precise details—it was not absolutely on the morning. As 
he was there it was thought that he might as well run. Odds of 5 to 2 
were laid on Craganour, and to the general astonishment, in which 
Sir Edward shared, Flippant won by a length. 

_ The question is argued whether such a thing as luck exists in 
‘acing? Surely bad luck attended Craganour. Starting favourite for 
the Two Thousand, I think the impression was that he had just got 
home, and some astonishment was expressed when the number of 
Louvois, a 25 to 1 chance, was hoisted. The judge knows best and it 
appeared that Louvois had beaten him by a head. In the Newmarket 
Stakes the positions were reversed, and Craganour won by a length 
and a half, which might have been extended, from Sun Yat, Louvois 
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third, two lengths behind, in front of Flippant; and then came the 
memorable Derby, in some respects the most memorable that was ever 
run. Craganour was a hot favourite at 6 to 4. ‘It was a case of 
extremes meeting, for he got home by a head from Aboyeur, who 
started at 100 to 1. Good sportsman as he is, Mr. Bower Ismay, in 
the course of a talk I had with him lately, was strongly disinclined to 
discuss this race. Craganour was disqualified. One can imagine 
what this must have meant to one as keen as his owner, but he uttered 


MR. C. B. ISMAY’S BALSCADDEN. Rouch. 


no word of anything approaching to complaint. The case had been 
decided and Craganour was deprived of his spoils, and there, so far as 
he was concerned, the matter ended. A quaint story is told about the 
extraordinary finish for the Classic of 1913. It is said that Piper, 
Aboyeur’s jockey, conscious that he had bored Craganour, expressed 
his regret to J. Reiff, the wearer of the Neapolitan violet, adding that 
he ‘‘ couldn’t help it,’’ and in the face of this Aboyeur got the race! 
I may add that it was a subject Mr. Cunliffe did not care to talk about 
when a year or two ago it came up in the course of conversation. Mr. 
Bower Ismay, not unnaturally anxious to see the last of Craganour, 
sold him to the Argentine breeder Sefior de Hoz, and he has been 
extraordinarily successful at the stud in South America. 

Here is another reason why I think it must be admitted that Crag- 
anour was an unlucky horse. In the Newmarket Stakes he was ridden 
by Maher, who had agreed to ride him in the Derby. This matter had 
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been settled; but shortly before Epsom the jockey had told Mr. Ismay 
he thought he ought to ride for Lord Rosebery, who had Prue in the 
race. Her chance was an extremely remote one, still, Maher con- 
sidered it his duty, he said, to make the best of her. Robinson, who 
trained Craganour, had fallen out with Saxby, and after wondering 
where a jockey was to be found, Mr. Ismay had subsequently engaged 
J. Reiff. It certainly seems probable that had the original arrange- 
ment stood, that is to say had Maher ridden Craganour, the trouble 
would never have arisen. 

Elgon took races for Mr. Ismay in 1915, and in the Liverpool of 
that year, | must not omit to remark, Jacobus ran second to Ally 
Sloper, the winner, all out, scoring by a couple of lengths, Jacobus 
being followed home by the late Lord Suffolk’s Father Confessor, whose 
owner—son of a frequent contributor to this Magazine in its early days 
—entertained the hope that this offspring of St. Gris might in time 
develop into a Liverpool winner. The last notable race Mr. Ismay 
won before going to the war was the Chester Cup of 1915 with Hare 
Hill, who beat Mr. J. L. Dugdale’s good horse Pollen by a couple of 
lengths, Pollen favourite at 5 to 2. Hare Hill had the misfortune to 
break his leg at Newmarket and it was necessary to shoot him. Mr. 
Ismay, it should be remarked, joined the 12th Lancers in September, 
1914, served for two years in France, and then went to do duty as a 
Remount Officer, having been demobilised last March. He had pre- 
viously seen service with the Yeomanry in the South African War, and 
indeed began racing on his return from that campaign. He is a keen 
big game shot and in the course of expeditions to British East Africa 
and the Sudan has obtained specimens of practically all the animals 
to be found in the districts traversed. 

So far since he has resumed racing no very notable winner has been 
discovered. Tarvie, a son of Prince Palatine and Balnacoil, did not 
run up to his trial at Liverpool, where it was hoped that he would have 
won a Nursery. Clipstone has taken a few minor races. All good 
sportsmen will rejoice to see Mr. Bower Ismay with a real champion 
to compensate for the bitter disappointment occasioned by Craganour. 
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The Badminton 
Photographic Competition 


JANUARY. 


We offer each month a prize or prizes to the value of Six Guineas 


for the best original photographs sent in representing any subject of 
sporting interest. 


Photographs may be sent in on the following conditions :— 
i. That they have been taken by the sender. 
ii. That they have never been previously published. 


iii. That the competitor understands that the Proprietors of the 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which receive a prize, and the right to print any 
photograph sent in whether it receives a prize or not. 


The size of the prints and the number sent are matters left entirely 
to competitors, but each photograph must have attached to it the 
Coupon to be found in the advertisement columns. 


Competitors should note that silver prints or prints on smooth 
paper are best for reproduction. 


Photographs of Public School and University interest will be 
especially welcome. 


All entries for the January competition must be in by January 31st, 
1920. Results of the January Competition will be announced’ in the 


March issue. No photographs can be returned except under special 
circumstances. 


Entries from the Colonies and Abroad must reach us by the last 
day of the ensuing month. Thus entries for the January Competition 
must reach us not later than February 29th, and they will then be 
judged with the home entries for February. 


The Editor’s decision is final. 


In the event of two or more competitors sending in photographs 
of equal merit, the prize will be divided. 


RESULT OF NOVEMBER COMPETITION. 


Owing to lack of space we are this month reluctantly compelled to 
exclude from publication all photographs which have not gained a 
prize. The four best, amongst which we have divided our prize, are 
reproduced on the following pages; these were sent in by : Commander 
W. P. Mark-Wardlaw, R.N., The Admiralty, Whitehall; Mr. Haddon 
Howard, The Manor House, Shepperton-on-Thames, Middlesex; Dr. E. 
Thom. Gaspey, Grand Hotel, Leysin, Switzerland; and Mr. Carslake 
Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, S. Devon. 
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‘* KABEEB,’’ WILD BOAR, MASCOT OF H.M.S. Duke of Edinburgh. 


Photograph by Commander W. P. Mark-Wardlaw, R.N., c/o Admiralty, Whitehall. 


THE KING’S BARGE ON THE WAY TO RIVER PAGEANT, AUGUST, I9QI9Q9. 
ERNEST BARRY, STROKE. 
Photograph by Mr. Haddon Howard, The Manor House, Shepperton-on-Thames, 
Middlesex. 
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AWAITING THE JUDGES. 
Photograph by Dr. E. T. Gaspey, Grand Hotel, Leysin, Switzerland. 


WAITING FOR THE HOUNDS. THE TWO SMALL DAUGHTERS AND SONS OF 
THE MASTER OF THE SOUTH DEVON FOXHOUNDS, KEEN FOLLOWERS OF 
HOUNDS, ON THEIR SHETLAND PONIES. 

Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, S. Devon. 
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NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM. 


A GRIEVOUS AFTERNOON. 


We have recently been having some very curious weather. But 
a day or two before writing these lines I was ‘‘ attending of my trem- 
bling quill,’’ as the poet puts it, and hoping for a bit of sport to con- 
clude an unprofitable afternoon. Heavy rain had almost put the river 
into flood and it was decidedly thick, but the pool where the canal 
joined the stream just below the lock was somewhat clearer and in fine 
order for roach fishing. I had found a seat out of the violent west 
wind which was sweeping the valley, had just landed a couple of nice 
roach, and was on good terms with things in general. The last hour 
of daylight would surely make amends for troubles past. And then, 
with astonishing suddenness, the daylight began to fail and I could 
hardly see the tip of my float. The wind rose from a shriek to a 
bellow, and at once rain began to thrash down. As if this was not 
enough to sadden an angler’s heart, the landscape was lit up with a 
lurid glare of lightning and a tremendous roll of thunder filled the valley 
from downs to downs. Fortunately there was a small locked hut not 
far away whose lee side gave me a little shelter, so I escaped being wet 
through. But for half an hour I was kept there by one of the most 
vicious storms I ever remember, and of course the fishing was all over. 


THE EFFECT OF THUNDER. 


I have certainly never encountered a thunderstorm when fishing 
in December before—it is not a type of weather one expects then— 
so I have no data as to its effect on fish. But we have had thundery 
weather for several days now, and the fishing has been very bad in 
spite of the welcome rise of water, so I deduce that it is no more favour- 
able to sport in winter than in summer. Some anglers, I know, say 
that trout will take very well when a storm is actually in progress, 
and it may be so—for my part I do not care to test the matter, pre- 
ferring the shelter of some honest alehouse such as Master Walton 
loved to electrical experiments with a flyrod in the open. I have,. 
however, often enough tried to catch trout when a storm has been 
hanging about or rumbling in the distance, and I have formed a poor 
idea of one’s chances then. Thundery weather has seemed to me 
thoroughly unpropitious for trout and for most other fish, though per- 
haps an exception may be made in regard to eels, and those curiously 
temperamental cousins, carp and tench, which seem both to respond 
favourably to electrical disturbances. Perhaps it makes them restless, 
and when restless they may take an interest in baits. They certainly 
do not as a rule bother much about baits when in their normal state 
of placidity, except in the half-lights or the time of shadows. But in 


thundery weather you have a chance of sport during the middle part 
of the day. 


— 
Gy, 
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WEATHER AND FLIES. 


There is still a great deal to be learnt about the effect of weather 

on fishing and especially on fishing for salmon, and for the various 
‘ coarse fish. Trout are rather more easily studied because, roughly 
speaking, their behaviour will depend on the behaviour of water-bred 
flies, especially duns, and so long as flies are hatching out in any 
numbers the trout may be expected to feed. This produces some rather 
unexpected results. Many of the best hatches of fly, with consequent 
enthusiasm of trout, that I have seen have been on days with a cold, 
rough wind and driving rain. Had I stayed at home instead of going 
out to fish I should no doubt have congratulated myself on the practice 
of wisdom, for one does not expect trout to rise well in bad weather— 
the notion is out of keeping with the most idyllic of sports. But as a 
matter of fact it is the flies which decide the matter and not the trout, 
and when once we have come to some understanding of conditions 
which favour hatches of fly we shall know pretty accurately what to 
prophesy as to the fish. I am only at present sure of one thing, and 
that is that thundery conditions are bad for hatches of bigger fly, 
though smuts of certain kinds will probably be on the water. Too 
much warmth in the air also seems to be unfavourable except in the 
evening. But on any cool day, and on some quite cold days, there will 
probably be a hatch of fly according to the season. Spring flies like the 
March brown and grannom are of course not in the same category as 
summer flies, and for them I should certainly postulate warm days; 
warm days in April being much the same as cool days in June. The 
general impression that flies are more active within certain moderate 
limits of temperature is not weakened. 


THE MYSTERIOUS SALMON. 

Salmon offer the greatest puzzle to the weather prophet because he 
cannot postulate that any kind of weather will rouse them to appetite. 
One has certain ideas as to cool, windy days being favourable, but 

‘sport is probably more dependent on water than weather. If the river 
is at the right height the weather does not seem to matter so much. 
It is true, of course, that the state of the water is somewhat dependent 
on the weather, and when it is at the right height there is a presump- 
tion that the weather is not at the extremes of heat or cold but of mild 
and rainy complexion. In early spring it gradually melts the stored 
snow of winter, in summer or autumn it refreshes the shrunken rills 
with copious rains, so brings the river to the desired height, and conse- 
quently becomes ‘‘ good fishing weather.’? During a long drought 
a cool windy day may make some sport possible in deep pools, and 
that is about the only direct influence of weather on salmon fishing 
that I am sure of. For the rest I go out in hope if a day is of the 
kind that makes me feel brisk myself. If the air is heavy with fog 
or thunder I do not feel brisk or hopeful. It is all very unscientific, 
but I see no possibility of acquiring any certainty in regard to salmon 
apart from the state of the water. 


THE SENSITIVE PIKE. 


Most sensitive of all fresh-water fish to the influence of weather 
seems to me the pike. Over and over again have I gone away on a 
pike-fishing expedition, found everything apparently propitious at the 
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outset, failed almost completely of sport, and then realised that a 
sudden change in the weather was imminent. * A big fall in the 
barometer has been followed by strong winds and heavy rain, and the 
fish have declined to feed entirely. Till this year it was perhaps my 
one really solid conviction (in regard to fishing weather) that it was 
quite useless trying to catch pike when the glass was falling rapidly. 
To show, however, what uncertainty befogs one’s speculations on such 
matters, I can instance practically the last experience of last season, 
when with a glass almost tumbling down from the wall, in a short 
afternoon’s spinning | got the best pike I have had for some years, 
another of decent size, and two or three smaller ones which were 
returned. That was in the middle of February, and afterwards we 
had a blizzard, quite a big snowfall, and floods which saw the season 
out. Had I realised what the weather had in prospect I should have 
felt hopeless as to the chance of catching anything that day. It only 
shows what an uncertain science is this weather-wisdom. My lamented 
friend, F. G. Aflalo, once compiled a book entitled Fishermen’s 
Weather, and a very interesting book it is, giving the ideas of many 
well-known anglers on the subject, with plenty of instances drawn from 
actual experience. But, though I read it with great enjoyment, I never 
felt that it did much to clear up my own confusion of mind as to weather 
and fishing. I am not sure that the best pronouncement on the whole 
problem is not the following sentence from one of Red Spinner’s books : 
‘* My best advice to an angler whose opportunities are few is never to 
let wind or weather keep him at home if the water is fishable, for there 
is always the off-chance that the unexpected will reward him.’’ 


THROUGH THE ICE. 


One might perhaps even amend this dictum by taking out the pro- 
viso as to the water being fishable, for strange things happen to the 
determined and persevering. | When black frost holds the land in 
chains and waters are covered with ice, it is possible to catch a pike 
or two by breaking the ice and fishing in the hole so provided. I did 
this on one occasion and found the business easier than I should have 
expected. With the aid of a boat I cleared about twenty square yards 
of water, a breeze helping to keep it open when the ice was once broken 
up. After resting the place for half an hour or so I tried a live bait 
over it and caught a pike, not a big one, but enough to swear by. So 
I know that the ice-breaking dodge is practical politics, though I 
should not be strongly tempted to try it often. It is chilly work 
watching a float when the world is frozen all round you. 


IN FLOOD TIME. 


A more interesting and attractive form of fishing in apparently 
hopeless conditions is in flood time, when a river is spread out far 
beyond its borders. Possibly you cannot get near the channel at all, 
and it would seem impossible to get near the fish which presumably 
live there. But in this emergency they themselves help you, for some 
of them, and especially roach, are very fond of wandering out into the 
flooded meadows, where they doubtless find a great deal of food in the 
shape of half-drowned worms and so on. The difficulty of course is to 
come up with these wanderers, but once you have done so you may 
have quite brisk sport with them. It is a great advantage in flood 
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fishing to have an intimate knowledge of the lie of the land, so that 
you will remember where there are dips in the meadows, where the 
ditches are reasonably clean, and soon. The thing to aim at is to have 
a depth of two or three feet for your angling and to find places to 
which the fish have fairly easy means of access, with correspondingly 
easy means of egress when the waters begin to subside. You very 
seldom find fish of any size stranded or trapped when a flood has gone 
down, and this shows that they have a keen instinct for covering their 
retreat. Probably they leave the river by the ditches which run into 
it or by any natural channel that is offered by a dip or hollow in the 
grass. Remembering this you have a much better chance of finding 
them. There is nothing to beat worms and gentles as baits for flood 
fishing, and it is not necessary to stay too long in one place if you have 
no bites. If the fish are there they will bite promptly. If they do not 
bite, you may conclude that you have not found them, and should 
prospect further. 


THE USES OF FLY-TYING. 

It is a decided advantage to every fly-fisher to be able to tie his 
own flies, though | do not think he gains much by making a practice 
of it. It is minute work, very trying to the eyes, and it takes a long 
time to accomplish patterns which are at all elaborate. The pro- 
fessional fly-dresser exists to save the amateur trouble, and as a rule 
he or she does the work more quickly and neatly. Many of my fly- 
tying friends depend on the shops for their main stock of flies, and I 
think they are wise so to do. But the fact that they can if they wish 
tie patterns for themselves 1s a great help to them, both in getting 
exactly what they want from the shops, and in supplying sudden needs 
when they are fishing. [ have once or twice been surprised by the 
unexpected appearance of such flies as May flies, grannom or haw- 
thorns when I was not prepared for them and had no artificial patterns 
with me, and I would have given much to be able to sit down then and 
there and tie something which would meet the need. A simple outfit 
for such emergencies could easily be carried in a little pocket book, 
and it would add much to a man’s efficiency. And it would not be 
necessary to aim at anything elaborate in the way of materials. An 
‘* impressionist ’’ version of a fly is, I am sure, good enough for most 
occasions. A body of the right size, shape, and colour is the most 
important thing; add plausible whisks and a transparent hackle, and 
you will probably be able to make your account with the fish. One of 
the cleverest fishermen I know gets his results in this sort of way, and 
it is encouraging to others who have doubts as to their ability to turn 


out elaborate dry flies with nicely cocked wings, sectional bodies and 
so on. 


A BRACE OF LITTLE BOOKS. 


The first thing, of course, is to acquire the art of using fly-tying 
material, and here one must either take lessons or study some book. 
Perhaps the best plan is to do both. If you watch a fly-tyer at work 
for an hour you get a good notion of the right way to wax silk, twist 
dubbing, use a vice and tweezers, lay on feathers, and so forth. After 
that you can try your own hand with a book of instruction before you. 
It is a real boon to beginners that ‘‘ Athenian’s ”’ little book, How to 
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tie flies for Trout and Grayling, is once more to be obtained. It had 
been out of print for some years, but a new edition has just been issued 
by The Fishing Gazette. It is one of the best manuals ever written, 
and it covers the ground just as a beginner would have it covered. The 
illustrations are clear and numerous. And, lastly, the English in which 
it is written is very good, a not unimportant point. ‘‘ Athenian ’’ (the 
late Mr. H. G. McLelland) was a great loss to angling literature. He 
died some twenty years ago when he was only about twenty-three, and 
this one little book only remains to testify to his abilities. 
a more prolific writer has left a poorer memorial. 

As a companion volume The Fishing Gazette has also issued a new 
edition of Major J. H. Hale’s How to tie Salmon Flies, another admir- 
able little manual which had gone out of print. This is equally welcome, 
and the new edition is made more valuable by the appendix containing 
the dressings of 361 salmon flies. This list was compiled by that well- 
known angler, Mr. J. J. Hardy, and was originally published in his 
book on Salmon Fishing, which is now out of print. It adds greatly 
to the utility of a book on salmon fly-tying. 


THREE FISH AT ONCE. 


It once happened to me to catch three trout at once, one on each 
of the three flies that | was using, and I suppose many anglers have 
had a similar experience. But I have never heard of a more striking 
adventure than that which came to an angler on the Nith towards the 
end of the season. The angler was Mr. Dick, Junior, and he was fish- 
ing with three herling flies and fine tackle when he hooked a big salmon 
on the tail fly. The play lasted for over an hour, and in the course of it 
a herling of #1b. and a trout of 8 in. attached themselves to the two 
droppers. All three fish were safely landed, and the salmon weighed 


22 lb. The achievement deserves to be chronicled among the notabilia 
of angling history. 


THE SALMON AND TROUT ASSOCIATION. 


It is announced that Captain Guy C. Pollock has been compelled 
to resign his post of Secretary and Editor to the Salmon and Trout 
Association owing to the pressure of his other work, and a successor 
has been found in Mr. F. G. Richmond. The Association is to be con- 
gratulated on its choice, for Mr. Richmond has for years been identified 
with the scientific study of fishery problems, especially pollution and 
disease, and he has done much valuable work. He is a member of both 
the Fresh Water Fish Committee and the Joint Committee which is 
going into the question of road tarring on behalf of the Board of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries and the Ministry of Transport. As Secretary of 
the Salmon and Trout Association he will, I think, be the right man 
in the right place. 


MR. R. B. MARSTON. 


It is pleasant to hear that the committee of the Fly Fishers’ Club 
has entertained Mr. R. B. Marston, with Mr. Hedley Norris, the hon. 
librarian of the club, at a little dinner in recognition of his many 
services to the. Club, of which he was one of the founders and 
whose prosperity he has done so much to establish. It is not only the 
My Fishers’ Club that has cause for gratitude to Mr. Marston, but the 
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whole community of anglers. He has ever been in the forefront of any 
movement to improve the sport, and we all owe to him many a debt 
for his unfailing zeal, courage and generosity. He gave to the country 
during the war the finest gift that a man could, for two of his sons fell 
on the field of battle. That sacrifice will be remembered gratefully by 
anglers with all the other benefits that they have had from him. It 
may not be generally known that Mr. Marston, besides being a recog- 
nised authority, is one of the best performers with a rod that one is 
likely to meet. And no sort of fishing comes amiss to him. He is also 
a collector of angling books, and has one of the finest libraries of rari- 
ties in the country. His little book on Walton and other early writers 
reveals him not only as a collector but as a student of what he collects. 


THE EXPENSE OF SEA ANGLING. 


A short time ago I had the pleasure of being with the British Sea 
Anglers at one of their enjoyable Wednesday meetings. The discus- 
sion turned on the future of sea angling and especially on the cost of 
it, which tends to increase in proportion (perhaps even out of propor- 
tion) to the growing expense of life generally. Sea angling has 
hitherto been regarded as an inexpensive branch of the sport, except in 
regard to boat-hire, and it is that item which threatens to be more 
formidable than ever before. The remedies suggested by various 
speakers included two which struck me particularly. One was that 
more than hitherto sea anglers should be their own boatmen. This 
would involve getting to know one section of the coast intimately and 
sticking to it. The other was a fuller development of the possibilities 
of fishing from the shore. This is comparatively little studied, no doubt 
because boat-fishing offers more prospects of sport. But good fishing 
can be had without the aid of boats if you know how to set about the 
business, and where to go. Personally, I am sure that it would ce well 
worth while extending this branch of the sport. For a long time 
economy will be a necessity for most of us, and all aids to it are to be 
welcomed. The standard of expectation set by boat-fishing might «ell 
be lowered for shore-fishers. Enjoyment is enhanced by content 
with moderate rewards. 


a L090 RY 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


THE TWO-YEAR-OLDS OF 


OMMENT has often been made on the fact that a good season 

has not seldom been followed by a bad one; that is to say there 
has been an extraordinary deterioration in the capacity of the three- 
year-olds as a class—it is necessary to take three-year-olds as at the 
end of a first season it is impossible to estimate the merit of the young 
horses, except in comparison with one another. Examples of what 
has just been remarked are familiar. Bend Or followed the moderate 
Sir Bevys and preceded Iroquois, who can be made out an extremely 
moderate animal : in the St. Leger Iroquois finished only a length and 
three-quarters in front of Lucy Glitters; in the Cambridgeshire Foxhall 
gave Lucy Glitters 35 lb. and beat her. How much this makes Foxhall 
in front of Iroquois may readily be calculated, and even if certain allow- 
ances are made, the difference remains considerable. Sir Visto is 
sandwiched in the list of Derby winners between his superiors Ladas 
and Persimmon. Jeddah must have been a very long way behind 
Galtee More and Flying Fox. Many instances might be quoted. It is 
curious that there should be this variation, seeing that in a good year 
and a bad year alike, when they come consecutively, the three-year-olds 
are the offspring of, it may be said, the same sires and dams; but what 
I am aiming at is the argument that though the three-year-olds of 1919 
are an exceptionally poor lot, the three-year-olds of 1920 may quite 
possibly be much above the average. As for our present three-year- 
olds—I am writing in 1919—the last surprise, for it was a surprise to 
many spectators, came when Midshipmite ran away from Manilardo 
in the Final Plate at Manchester. There had been an idea that Mani- 
lardo was possibly the best, or close upon the best, of the three-year- 
olds, whereas though Midshipmite had won races they had not been 
events of much account, he was considered as well behind the first class. 
Now at the end of the season no expert would care to attempt making 
a handicap of the three-year-olds, and if half a dozen were made it is 
extremely probable that there would be half a dozen different top 
weights. 


RUNNING THROUGH THE SEASON. 


In discussing events past, when flat racing has come to an end 
there is always a temptation to dwell on the flight of time—a subject 
which was exhausted some two thousand years ago. It does not seem 
long, however, since we were examining the two-year-olds as they 
walked round in the paddock at Lincoln before the Brocklesby Stakes. 
It did not require much discrimination to select Lacrosse as the best 
looking, though Viola was one of two or three who had many admirers. 
What we did not suspect was that Lacrosse would hold his own 
throughout the season and leave off high in the Free Handicap of Two- 
Year-Olds; for as a general rule in the Autumn very little is thought 
of the winner of the Brocklesby, if indeed he is still on his legs; fre- 
quently he has been out in a selling race and has changed owners, 
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either because someone has bought him or because he has been claimed. 
It was the peculiarity of the year that those who won or ran promi- 
nently did not fade out in the course of a few weeks as so frequently 
happens. Passing on to Newbury in this necessarily hasty sketch of 
the season’s two-year-olds, the tradition of the Beckhampton Stakes 
was not confirmed. There is usually a huge field for this event, as 
many as 38 have gone to the post, and almost always the favourite 
has won. This time the favourite was Lady Peg, one of twenty 
starters, and she could only get second, beaten three parts of a length 
by Burberry, one of several 20 to 1 chances that marked these contests ; 
and Lady Peg is another who ran through the season; we find her easily 
beating a large field for a Nursery at the Newmarket Second October 
Meeting, carrying almost top weight. 


ORPHEUS AND SARCHEDON. 


The Newmarket Craven Meeting, so to speak, contributed to the 
Free Handicap, for in that compilation Gleneskaki, who won the Ashley 
Plate, is prominent within 5 lbs. of the second on the list, that second 
being Orpheus, who won a Maiden Plate two days after the first appear- 
ance of Madame Varipati’s crudely named colt. Orpheus came out 
again at the First Spring Meeting and was supposed to be such a good 
thing that odds of 2 to 1 were laid on him. Favourites are very prone 
to win Maiden Plates for two-year-olds at Newmarket, but this was 
one of the exceptions, for a grey colt called Poltava belonging to Mr. — 
Walter Raphael won in a canter by half a dozen lengths. The start 
may have had much to do with the result, which, however, does not 
alter the necessity of settling when one has laid odds on a loser! 
Poltava’s stable companion, I should have noted, Allenby, had run 
well for the Fitzwilliam Stakes, though not nearly as well as had been 
expected, for a great deal was thought of this son of Bayardo and 
Tagalie. Lacrosse won this event and odds were laid on him, but 
Allenby’s admirers vowed that the result was wrong, and that he was 
only beaten because his jockey had ‘‘ ridden him into the ground.’’ 

Poltava reappeared in the Norfolk Plate at the Second Spring 
Meeting, starting a strong favourite, to be beaten, however, by a filly 
of Sir Robert Jardine’s named Cinna, a daughter of Polymelus and 
Baroness la Fléche, the winner being set down as more than likely to 
distinguish herself, though she could not win either of her subsequent 
races. Allenby did something to justify his own reputation by winning 
the Spring Stakes; and the Breeders’ Stakes next day led to one of 
those surprises which constitute what is called ‘‘ the glorious uncer- 
tainty of the Turf.’’ A smart filly named Lady Phoebe was one of 
those speedy young ones who scarcely stay quite five furlongs. Odds 
of 6 to 4 were laid on her, but Sir George Noble’s Ponteland, 20 to 1, 
got up and beat her a neck. But the most interesting race 
at this Meeting was the Bedford Stakes. Mr. Walter Raphael 
produced here a filly called Lomelie, who had been backed 
at even money at the previous meeting, when an excuse was 
found for her. She was again favourite for the Bedford Stakes, justi- 
fiably so according to what she had done at home, as I was informed, 
with Allenby and Poltava, but here she was beaten by a grey son of 
The Tetrarch called Sarchedon, who showed remarkable speed, but did 
not finish his race with any resolution. There was a general dispo- 
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sition nevertheless to set him down as possibly the best who had been 
out so far, the fact of his having beaten Lomelie seeming to afford 
ground for this impression. 


PRINCE GALAHAD. 


_Epsom saw Poltava canter away with the Woodcote Stakes, 
having, however, little to beat; and the easy course suiting Lady 
Phoebe, she came in by herself for the Acorn Stakes, followed by Viola, 
who has been mentioned as a runner in the Brocklesby. Sarchedon 
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MR. P. P. GILPIN’S UNBEATEN TWO-YEAR-OLD, COMRADE, [ouch. 
BY BACHELOR’S DOUBLE—SAURABAYA. 


reappeared in the Coventry Stakes at Ascot, odds of 2 to 1 being laid 
on him, Poltava regarded as the only danger, and they finished first 
and second, the grey running so unkindly, and swerving about so much, 
that an objection was laid to him for bumping and boring. This was 
over-ruled, though Sarchedon’s reputation naturally suffered. Another 
son of The Tetrarch, called Tetrameter, came out for the Bessborough 
Stakes, for which Lacrosse had odds of g to 4 laid on him. Possibly 
it was the hard ground, for it was cruelly hard at Ascot, that prevented 
Lacrosse from winning, for he ran badly, and yet another 20 to 1 
chance, He Goes, won from Tetrameter. But the most exciting two- 
year-old race at the meeting was the Chesham Stakes. The favourite 
here was a son of Prince Palatine and Decagone, known as the Deca- 
gone colt, subsequently called Prince Galahad. He was a warm 
favourite, but those who had taken a short price about him gave up all 
hopes of winning their money when the field got under way, for to all 
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appearance the colt was hopelessly left. Carslake, however, set off in 
pursuit, ran through his horses and won quite easily by a couple of 
lengths from Mr. James Russel’s Fiddle-de-Dee, who had taken his 
previous race, another winner in Pelops third. The performance of the 
Decagone colt seemed to stamp him as a really good animal, and much 
curiosity was evinced to see him again. Cinna, with odds of 7 to 4 on 
her, was beaten in a canter by Orpheus, and the Windsor Castle Stakes 
was rendered interesting by the first appearance of Lord Glanely’s 
Bright Folly, who won from Lord Dewar’s Sunny Moya. ‘Bright Folly 
went through the season without being defeated. 

Orpheus won the Berkshire Foal Stakes at Newbury, and passing 
on to the Newmarket First July, Sarchedon was considered so certain 
to win the July Stakes that odds of 7 to 2 were laid on him, his oppo- 
nents being only the Ascot winner, He Goes, the King’s Dayspring, 
unfortunately not in the first class, and a filly of moderate pretensions 
called Reine de Neige. Sarchedon, who had never run straight, gave 
here a worse exhibition than usual. It looked very much as if He 
Goes would beat him, but the grey just got home with further injury 
to his reputation. Backers of horses seem at times entirely disregard- 
ful of prices. For the Plantation Plate, though 28 went to the post, 
5 to 4 was freely taken Mr. S. B. Joel’s Longstop, who could only get 
third to Sir William Nelson’s Lampetia, this filly winning by no fewer 
than 1o lengths, Adorna dividing her from Longstop. The faithful 
Orpheus won the Fulbourne Stakes; Lomelie ran for this, but by this 
time no faith was placed in her, and practically any odds could have 
been had. Her owner freely admitted that she was a hopeless jade. 


An event at the Second July was the first appearance of Mr. Gilpin’s 
Comrade, a son of Bachelor’s Double and Sourabaya, who had things 
all his own way in the Two-Year-Old Sale Stakes and won the only 
other two races for which he started. A very large reserve was placed 
on him when sent up at the Newmarket December sales; he seems 
underrated considerably in the Free Handicap and is by no means 
unlikely to do big things next season. 


TETRATEMA. 


Sandown was to produce the best two-year-old of the season in the 
National Breeders’ Produce Stakes. For this Lady Phoebe was 
favourite when betting opened, and indeed remained so to the end, 
though if the start had been delayed a few moments she would have 
been passed in the market by Tetratema, a grey son of The Tetrarch 
and Scotch Gift. He won very easily by four lengths, as it presently 
appeared he had been confidently expected to do. His Majesty came 
very near to starting the Goodwood Meeting with a Royal success, 
his Sunny Princess failing by no more than a head to beat Sir Edward 
Hulton’s Silvern in the Ham Stakes, and in the Molecomb we were 
favoured with another sight of Tetratema. Of the five starters only 
he and Orpheus were considered. Odds of 2 to 1 were laid on the 
grey, 2 to 1 against Orpheus, a contemptuous 25 to 1 against the 
others; and Tetratema won at his ease, the verdict being four lengths. 
He Goes, I have omitted to say, secured the Chesterfield Stakes at the 
Newmarket Second July, Sarchedon, on whom odds were laid, never 
being in the race, indeed nothing pressed the winner, though Sir A. 
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Bailey’s Southern was second, and Southern won the Gimcrack Stakes 
at York from Poltava, thus conferring upon Sir Abe the questionable 
privilege of making the speech at the Gimcrack Dinner. 

Lacrosse at Manchester, giving 5 lbs. to Sir Edward Hulton’s 
Wimasu, was very easily beaten by four lengths, which led me to the 
impression that Wimasu was a better colt than he appears to be. But 
it was impossible to make mistakes in the estimate of Tetratema. He 
was opposed by four in the Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, and won 
with his accustomed ease, Orpheus and He Goes second and third in 


MR. E. DE ST. ALARY’S FAIR SIMONE. Rouch. 


front of Southern and Poltava. Lacrosse. went far to redeem his 
character by winning the Rous Plate, for which a colt of Lord Derby’s, 
Archaic, was favourite, but could get no nearer than third, a somewhat 
disappointing filly named Lilloise, who always ran well but never quite 
well enough, finishing second. 

In consequence of the railway strike it was understood to have 
been definitely settled that there would be no Newmarket First October 
Meeting. A single day’s racing took place, however, the two-year-old 
features being the victory of Fair Simone in the First October Nursery, 
carrying gst., and the Buckenham Stakes in which Southern beat 
Archaic and Poltava. Fair Simone should have been mentioned before, 
as this was the fifth race she had won in seven attempts; but none of 
them had been one of the principal stakes, with which I am exclusively 
dealing. At Kempton, Tetratema may almost be said to have walked 
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over for the Imperial Produce Plate, his two opponents being so 
extremely moderate, and he wound up the year at the Newmarket 
Second October by winning the Middle Park Plate from Southern, 
Swynburn, and Morganatic Marriage. Sarchedon came out again for 
the Clearwell Stakes, opposed by second-class animals, and he won, 
though not convincingly, from a colt belonging to Lady James Douglas, 
out for the first time, called 8th Division, a son of Bayardo and Beaune. 

The King and Queen were at Newmarket on the Cesarewitch day, 
when the Ecila filly won a Two-Year-Old Plate amid a scene of much 
enthusiasm, by which it was evident that their Majesties were greatly 
gratified. The King’s keen interest in racing is happily altogether 
unmistakable. Sarchedon’s last appearance was made in the Criterion 
Stakes, in which he was set to give 12 lbs. to Gleneskaki, and it was 
generally considered that this would be beyond him, even if he would do 
his best. Animals like this grey, however, are prolific in surprises. Here 
for the first time he really exhibited some determination, and though he 
could not beat Gleneskaki he succeeded in making a dead heat. The 
two-year-old event of the meeting, however, was the reappearance of 
Prince Galahad, of whom nothing had been seen since Ascot.. He was 
sent for the Dewhurst Plate, for which Orpheus was made favourite. 
Until the morning of the race Mr. Cunliffe-Owen had not made up his 
mind to run Orpheus, busy as he had been throughout the season, but 
the colt was so fresh and well that the temptation to let him go for a race 
which confers reputation upon winners of it was not to be resisted. 
Slight odds were laid on him, but Prince Galahad won decisively. Next 
day Lacrosse showed ability to stay by reaeeny winning the Houghton 
Stakes over the rolling mile. 

In the course of the previous pages I have dealt with all who are 
most prominent in the Free Handicap with the exception of a filly 
called Blue Dun, who has been kept in Ireland, and a colt called Galroy, 
a son of Royal Realm and Gallinata, who won three of his four races, 
not events, however, of the first class, two of them having been Maiden 
Plates—in which nevertheless he met highly respectable opponents— 
and the third a £1,000 Nursery at Newbury, in which he gave Wimasu 
a pound and beat him a neck, there being notable winners behind the 
pair; indeed so much was thought of Galroy that Lord Lascelles paid 
10,000 guineas for him. 


THE FREE HANDICAP. 


If the Free Handicap had been made after instead of before the 
Houghton Meeting Mr. Dawkins—for he is the maker though it is 
persistently attributed year after year to ‘‘ the Keeper of the Match 
Book ’’—would have put Prince Galahad second to Tetratema, a 
position which had been awarded to Orpheus, the weights 9 st. 7 lb. 
and 8 st. 9 lb. respectively. How much Tetratema is in front of Prince 
Galahad is an interesting secret known only to those connected with 
Mr. Persse’s stable—fortunate indeed in having two such horses to 
represent it next season. As everyone is aware the great question with 
regard to three-year-olds is whether they can stay. A few seasons ago 
the King’s unbeaten Friar Marcus headed the Free Handicap and 
seemed likely to follow in the steps of Persimmon and Diamond Jubilee 
at Epsom. He was unable to stay a mile, and early in 1915 all hopes 
of classic victories were abandoned. Though I am inclined to think 
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that Tetratema has the action of a stayer, it is doubted by experts 
whether the offspring of The Tetrarch are likely to distinguish them- 
selves over what is called ‘‘ a distance of ground.’’ Prince Galahad, 
a son of the dual Ascot Cup winner Prince Palatine, and a colt who 
on his dam’s side inherits the stout blood of Martagon, winner of the 
Ascot Gold Vase and the Goodwood Cup, should certainly not be 
troubled by the length of courses; and if I knew that Prince Galahad 
would run for the Derby I should back him in preference to everything 
else, while fully recognising Tetratema’s brilliant and extraordinary 
speed. 


LORD GLANELY’S 2-YEAR-OLD FILLY, BRIGHT FOLLY, Rouch. 
BY BLACK JESTER—BRIGHT. 


RICHMOND ROYAL HORSE SHOW. 


The post-war revival of the Royal Horse Show having proved so 
successful, the Directors have decided to extend this popular event of 
the London Season to three days. 

The Show will be held in the Old Deer Park, Richmond, under the 
patronage of the King, and the presidency of the Marquess of Cam- 
bridge, on the 1oth, 11th, and 12th of June—the Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday of the week between Epsom and Ascot. 

This extension of time will not only permit of many extra classes 
being added, but an increase of those special attractions which have 
proved so popular in past years. 
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By OSCAR E. SEYD. 


SPORTING EVENTS OF 1920. 


The year 1920 bids fair to be a most interesting one for the sport- 
ing motorist. The fact that it will see the general revival of competi- 
tive motoring from the suppression imposed upon it in 1914 is in itself 
sufficient to arouse wide enthusiasm. Races and competitions were 
promoted in this country and abroad last year, but over most of them 
there hung the shadow of Armageddon. Restricted entries and the 
many handicaps of the transition period made one remember that things 
were not as they should be, and nowhere did quite the old spirit of 
freedom prevail. The world of motoring sport is not likely to be quite 
normal even in 1920, but there is promise of such a revival as will 
enable one to forget to an appropriate extent the cost at which the 
victory over Force has been won. Both at home and in the Allied 
countries there is now an interest in motoring greater than at any pre- 
war period, and with the wide development of sporting aspirations 
everywhere apparent a bright future for motoring competitions seems 
assured. 

Glancing over one’s list of fixtures and probable events for 1920, 
the most noticeable omission is that of the two classic events, the 
British Tourist Trophy Race and the French Grand Prix. In pre-war 
days these were the events of the sporting motorist’s year. But owing 
to the exigencies of the times the Royal Automobile Club is unlikely 
to restore the great race in the Isle of Man this year, and the Automo- 
bile Club of France has definitely decided against holding the corres- 
ponding event across the Channel in the coming summer. In both 
cases, however, the sportsman may hope for alternative contests. At 
the moment of writing it appears very likely that the R.A.C. will carry 
out the projected Utility Race in the Isle of Man next June. This was 
originally proposed for last summer, but as the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders considered the idea thén premature, the 
project was dropped. The R.A.C. proposal was to organise an event 
resembling as nearly as possible a high-speed tour. The driver of each 
car was to represent a private owner who would himself have to deal 
unaided with any repairs required, carrying the necessary tools and 
spares on the car throughout the race. Engine capacity for this event 
would be restricted to an average figure for touring cars, the over- 
engined speed machine being purposely eliminated. The proposed 
detail regulations to ensure the cars conforming to touring standard 
were very carefully worked out, it even being required that each vehicle 
should present a certain area of wind resistance. One can easily 
imagine that such an event would prove more valuable than a contest 
for stripped racing cars, and from the element of sportsmanship 
entailed it should attract a good many entries from private owners. 
What form the alternative event to the Grand Prix may take is not at 
present decided, but a large section of French sporting motorists seem 
determined to brave a certain amount of trade opposition and to 
encourage a national contest of some sort in 1920. 
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In the home countries many other sporting events will in all 
probability be decided this year. The Royal Scottish Automobile Club 
proposes to organise a six-days’ 1,000 mile trial for light cars in June. 
The vogue of the light car has increased tremendously of late, and 
there is no doubt that with the many new machines that would probably 
be entered, the wide experience of the R.S.A.C. in organising such 
events, and the arduous course that would most likely be selected, the 
trial would do more than any previous event to prove the qualities of 
the newer type of car. The Scottish Club are also considering the 
promotion of a hill climb of a representative kind. In Ireland a Six- 
Days’ Reliability Trial will most likely take place this summer, under 
the auspices of the Royal Irish Automobile Club. Noticing that both 
this and the Scottish light car trial are provisionally fixed for June, I 
earnestly hope, with many motorists who would like to attend both, 
that there will be no clashing of these national events. The Midlands 
and the North will be strongly to the fore in sporting events, which is 
quite appropriate when one considers how they have cradled the auto- 
mobile movement. Taking the latter district first by order of dates, 
it is interesting to observe that the Lancashire Automobile Club has 
already fixed upon May 15th next for an important hill climb at Pateley 
Bridge. This event, I understand, will be open to members of the 
Lancashire and Manchester A.C.’s. Mention of Shelsley Walsh brings 
back happy memories of pre-war days, and sporting motorists will be 
very glad to know that the Midland A.C. will revive their famous hill 
climb there this year. This event is held on a very steep hill running 
through a private estate in Worcestershire, and mounts from the valley 
of the river Tame. There is likely to be a happy re-union of the motor- 
ing fraternity at Shelsley Walsh for the first post-war event. The 
Saltburn speed trials will be revived by the Yorkshire A.C. about July, 
and in the following month, or early in September, the Club will pro- 
mote a hill climb at Pateley Bridge. 

Down South a number of important events will probably be 
arranged. Among these are the Westcliff Speed Trials organised by 
the Southend-on-Sea and District A.C.; the Caerphilly Hill Climb, and 
the Porthcawl Beach Speed Trials, promoted respectively by the South 
Wales A.C. and the Cardiff M.C.; and a number of interesting district 
events. As usual, the Middlesex A.C. will be active in competition 
and gymkhana promotion, and the Junior Car Club will doubtless 
arrange many interesting rallies, and other events. Brooklands track, 
it is anticipated, will be publicly opened at Easter, and there will prob- 
ably be further race meetings there on Whit Monday and August Bank 
Holiday. 


POST-WAR SUNBEAMS. 


Continuing the reviews of post-war cars that have lately 
appeared in these pages, I am glad to give this month some particu- 
lars of the new Sunbeam models. The Sunbeam is one of the best 
known British cars. Designed on well-accepted lines, it has a most 
creditable record of service. During the war hundreds of Sunbeam 
cars were used by the Allied forces, and their already high reputation 
was further enhanced by the unfailing reliability they showed under 
the most exacting conditions. The part played by Sunbeam ambu- 
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lances and staff cars in winning the war cannot be calculated, but in 
almost every fighting zone one met them rendering the valiant service 
with which their name is associated. 

The Sunbeam Motor Car Co. are among those who are relying 
upon well tried designs for their new models. There is nothing revo- 
lutionary about post-war Sunbeams, and no apparent reason could be 
urged why there should be. Service rendered is surely the best recom- 
mendation for any car, and in this the Sunbeam excels. During the 
war the Wolverhampton factory learnt lessons that will result in many 


A PopuLAR ALL-ROUND Car. THE 16 H.P. 4-CYLINDER SUNBEAM. 


detailed mechanical improvements, and users of the post-war Sunbeam 
will have the advantage of valuable knowledge acquired in adapting 
cars for the most severe of all reliability trials. The fact that the 
Sunbeam people were regularly turning out engines for aircraft work 
during the war will also bear fruit for future Sunbeam purchasers. 
Some of the most useful lessons the designers of internal-combustion 
engines have ever learnt resulted from the exacting demands made 
upon our war aircraft, and the Sunbeam designers came in for a full 
share of these. 

The Sunbeam post-war programme includes a 16 h.p. 4-cylinder 
chassis and a 24 h.p. 6-cylinder chassis. These chassis are suitable 
for all touring, sporting, and town uses, and are supplied with standard 
bodies respectively adapted to these requirements. The principal 
innovations made in the Sunbeam design for the coming season are 
the adoption of the Autovac petrol feed system and the standardisa- 
tion of C.A.V. or Rotax lighting and engine starting sets. Another 
refinement that I have no doubt will be greatly appreciated by Sun- 
beam purchasers is the provision on all open body models of adjustable 
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(sliding) front seats. These are a real advantage in enabling the 
driving position and leg room to be adapted to drivers and passengers 
of different stature. The Clandel-Hobson carburetter is standard on 
the 16 h.p. chassis and the S.U. on the 24 h.p. Ignition, in both 
models, is by high-tension magneto. 

Detail differences only exist in the specifications of the 16 h.p. and 
24 h.p. Sunbeams, additional provision of strength and capacity being 
made in the 6-cylinder model wherever desirable. In each case the 
cylinders are offset, and the pistons have a long skirt, fitted, in addi- 
tion to the usual compression rings, with a scraper ring at the base. 
Inlet and exhaust valves are situated all on the near side of the 
cylinder, to which they are slightly inclined, the whole valve mechanism 
being enclosed in a dust-proof case. The connecting rods are of ‘‘H”’ 
section, the big-end bearings being of white metal, while the small ends 
have hardened steel bushes working on to hardened steel gudgeon 
pins. A simple arrangement is made wherby effective lubrication is 
given to the small-ends. The camshaft is driven by means of a silent 
chain and is carried on five phosphor-bronze bearings. Of aluminium, 
throughout, the crankcase is a very solid and substantial design, and is 
attached directly to the main frame. Lubrication is effected by means 
of a gear-pump driven by a skew gear from the cam-shaft by which oil 
is delivered to the crank-shaft bearings and the reciprocating parts, 
an oil release valve being fitted to deal with the excess pressure. The 
big-ends are lubricated through oil holes drilled in the webs of the 
crank-shaft through which the oil passes, the cam-shaft bearings and 
other parts being lubricated by splash. An indicator is provided on 
the crank-case to ensure that the correct oil level is not exceeded, and 
an oil pressure gauge is mounted on the dashboard. The magneto 
coupling is of Vernier type, by means of which very fine timing adjust- 
ment is possible. Water circulation is effected by means of a centri- 
fugal pump, the honeycomb radiator being of ample size. A fan of 
large diameter is driven by a Whittle belt from a pulley on the end of 
the cam-shaft. 

Power is transmitted from the engine to the gear box by means of 
a large leather-faced clutch fitted with auxiliary springs, giving flexi- 
bility and an easy pick-up. Four speeds forward and a reverse are 
provided, and the box itself is suspended at three points from the cross 
members of the frame. The gear control is operated through a gate 
quadrant of orthodox pattern situated on the off-side of the frame. A 
feature of the axle casing is the practical absence of bolt heads and 
other projections which would cause the accumulation of mud. The 
final drive from the propeller shaft is by helical bevel gearing; all the 
shafting being carried on ball bearings. The front axle is of ‘‘ H ”’ 
section, the swivels being mounted on a combination of plain and ball 
bearings. The brakes are of the internal expanding pattern, the foot 
brake pedal being connected to Ferodo-faced brake shoes mounted in 
a drum at the rear of the driven shaft in the gear box. The hand 
brake lever operates cast-iron faced brake shoes in large drums on 
the rear axle. Easy adjustment of all brakes is provided. Both front 
and rear springs are of the semi-elliptic pattern, the latter being 
underslung from the axle. They are so. designed as to be flat under 
normal load, and provide very comfortable riding on the rough roads. 
The steering is of the worm and sector pattern, mounted on_ ball 
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bearings. The clutch and foot-brake pedals are on the left and right 
hand side of the steering column respectively, and are adjustable. 
This feature, combined with the fact that the front seat is also adjust- 
able, allows of the utmost driving comfort being obtained. The acce- 
lerator pedal is on the right of the brake pedal, and can be worked in 
conjunction with the hand-lever on the steering wheel. This, and a 
similar lever provided to control the ignition advance, are fitted to a 
stationary quadrant arranged above the steering wheel, the locking 
being of the friction type. The standard equipment includes four de- 
tachable artillery wheels and one spare wheel. 

The Sunbeam Company have standardised a very satisfactory 
range of bodies, and from a good many miles covered at the wheel and 
in the passenger seats of several models I retain pleasant memories of 
the comfort and general roadworthiness of these cars. For both the 
four- and six-cylinder models either touring, semi-sporting, or limousine 
landaulette bodies are obtainable. These, combined with the proved 
virtues of the Sunbeam chassis and the general excellence of the equip- 
ment and finish invariably turned out by the Wolverhampton factory, 
provide a range of cars from which the most exacting motorist might 
safely make a choice. 


A 10,000 MILE BENZOLE TEST. 


In view of the price of petrol and the prevailing conditions of 
supply, as well as from economic and patriotic standpoints, the develop- 
ment of alternate fuels, preferably produced in this country, is of great 


importance. For some time benzole has been regarded as the most 
formidable rival to petrol, and with the removal of war restrictions 
interesting experiments with this fuel for ordinary motoring purposes 
have been resumed. The National Benzole Association has recently 
been strenuously championing the new spirit, and through its labours 
substantial advances have lately been made. In the early part of last 
year a lot of benzole of inferior quantity was marketed, and many 
motorists who tried this became prejudiced against the new move- 
ment. The Automobile Association interested itself in the matter, and 
eventually a standard specification was approved by them and by the 
manufacturing interests. 

With a view to thoroughly testing the newly recognised grade of 
spirit the A.A. and M.U. recently organised a test of ten thousand 
miles duration. A standard 16 h.p. four-cylinder touring Sunbeam car 
was selected for this trial, and the most stringent investigations were 
pursued to ascertain whether the benzole did or did not injure the engine 
or any part of the car. Throughout the long trial the car was 
officially ‘‘ observed ’’ by Capt. R. H. Montgomery on behalf of the 
A.A. and M.U., and by Capt. E. Arter, M.C., M.I.A.E., on behalf of 
the Institute of Automobile Engineers. During a part of the test Mr. 
F. H. Godden, M.C., travelled on the car and observed its running on 
behalf of the National Benzole Association. I understand that the 
trial itself proved quite an interesting and enjoyable trip, and Mr. A. 
Howells who, with Mr. C. Beresford, drove the car for the Sunbeam 
Company, told me that he was not in the least wearied by his strenuous 
jaunt. Before the start the fuel tank and both sides of the bonnet 
were locked and the keys held by the observers. All unions not pro- 
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tected by the bonnet were securely wired and sealed. The seals were 
examined continuously and were found to be intact at the end of the 
test. The car was placed in a lock-up garage every night during the 
test, and the keys were held by the observers. 

The test was carried out under ordinary touring conditions, no 
special routes being picked. Starting from London on August 28th, 
the car was driven direct to Leeds. From there the northward 
journey was continued to Edinburgh, Inverness, and Glasgow, at each 
of which cities the motorists stayed a_ night. Coming south to 


AFTER 10,000 MILES ON N.B.A. BENZOLE. 
Piston, VALVES, AND PLUGS FROM THE 16 H.P. TEST SUNBEAM. 


Harrogate a stay of one week was made, with daily runs radiating 
from the town. The next centre was Warwick, from which a week 
of circular runs were also taken. Three days at Salisbury and four 
at Exeter were accounted for in the same manner. The Sunbeam 
then struck for the far south-west, the voyagers lunching at Land’s 
End Hotel, and returning to Launceston the same day. From there a 
run up to Maidenhead was accomplished, after which other trips were 
made north to Leeds and east to Great Yarmouth, and other places. 
Finally the run was successfully concluded at the A.A and M.U. head- 
quarters in Whitcomb Street, London, on November sth, the actual 
mileage covered being 10,000.45. 

Soon after the conclusion of the test, but too late for comment in 
the December Bapminton, I was invited by the A.A. and M.U. and the 
Sunbeam Company to inspect the dismantled car on which the test 
was made. I did not go to the address given me armed with micro- 
meter and Vernier, but knowing something of the vagaries of the 
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earlier grades of benzole, I was glad of the suggestion that I should 
give a pretty close look to the ‘‘ bits ’’’ of the dismantled Sunbeam. 
The car and its components were thoughtfully displayed in a West 
London garage, where I and some journalistic colleagues were free to 
do almost what we liked with them. After a careful examination of 
the engine parts I was gratified at not having found any sign of wear 
that could be attributed to the use of the new fuel. A photograph 
handed to me of a piston, valves, and plugs from the car, taken before 
the carbon deposit was removed from them I reproduce on this page. 
It may be seen from the picture that the deposit is by no means exces- 
sive, the half cleaned piston top providing evidence of this. Valves, 
tappets, cam-shaft, and gear wheels were still in quite good condition, 
and I was informed that no perceptible wear could be detected in the 
parts gauged up by measuring instruments. It may be added that the 
chassis parts were also still in good condition, there being no shake in 
the wheel bearings or excessive play in the steering or other units. 
The A.A. and M.U. observer vouched for the fact that no mechanical 
trouble of any kind was experienced during the trial, and that the 
Sunbeam car generally answered admirably to all the demands made 
upon it. The same set of Lodge plugs were used during the entire 
run, the only attention given to them being the cleaning of No. 1 plug 
which sooted up at 4,152 miles. The Sunbeam was equipped with a 
C.A.V. starting and lighting set, and this, I am informed, was in 
regular use, and gave no trouble whatever throughout the run. During 
the test 406 gallons, 7 pints of benzole were consumed, and the average 
mileage per gallon was 24.57. Samples of benzole and lubricating oil 
were taken from the car during the test for analysis by Dr. H. Colman. 

The A.A. and M.U. are preparing a detailed report upon the trial, 
but there seems no doubt that both N.B.A. benzole and the valiant 
Sunbeam have emerged victoriously. 


MOTOR CYCLING MATTERS 


THE METRO-TYLER TWO-STROKE. 

From rather doubtful beginnings the two-stroke motor-cycle has 
now evolved into a practical and attractive proposition. At the recent 
Motor Cycle Show many two-strokes were exhibited, In touring 
around Olympia, however, one was impressed by the fact that most 
machines of this type, pleasing though they usually were, consisted 
of components manufactured by various firms, the complete motor- 
cycle being merely assembled by the concern exhibiting it. The engine 
most likely would bear the name of one of the few manufacturers 
specialising in this line, and the cycle and other parts could be allotted 
at a glance to various well-known producers. This, of course, is not 
necessarily a detriment so far as practical service is concerned. At 
the same time, it is reassuring to find a two-stroke which is not the work 
of a dozen or so factories. If this type of machine is going to take 
the important place predicted for it in post-war motor-cycling, one 
would imagine that some manufacturers would think it worthy of their 
concentrated skill and resources. 

With these reflections in mind I was particularly glad to come 
across the new Metro-Tyler. This machine is a very attractive 
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example of the two-stroke class. So far as a close inspection conveys 
anything, it is one of the most promising mounts in this category that 
I have yet seen. The fact that it is not an ‘‘ assembled ’’ proposition 
but is entirely produced by the Tyler Apparatus Co. makes its claims 
additionally interesting. This firm were among the first to market a 
complete two-stroke machine, and although I knew of much satis- 
factory service rendered by the earlier model, | was speedily convinced 
that the 1920 type is a very much better proposition. The new Metro- 


A DistincTIvE Two-stROKE. THE 2} H.P. METRO-TYLER. 


Tyler is an entirely new design, and with the exception of such 
specialised items as magneto and carburetter, it is produced entirely at 
the Tyler Apparatus Co.’s factory at Kilburn, London. The aim of 
the designer has been to produce a two-stroke motor-cycle that is as 
nearly as possible mechanically perfect, and is an absolutely reliable 
and no-trouble mount. Although I have not yet had road experience 
of the new model, I have no doubt that he has attained very closely to 
his ideal. The workmanship put into the Metro-Tyler, too, is of a 
high order. 

A glance at the accompanying illustrations will convey an im- 
pression of the particularly neat lines of this machine. The outstand- 
ing feature observed is the total enclosing of the crankcase, magneto, 
gearbox, and chains. This desirable point has not been attained at 
the cost of accessibility, for the units are so arranged that the contact 
breaker and other parts which may need attention are very easily 
reached. The chains driving the countershaft and magneto may be 
adjusted by a simple movement of the gearbox and magneto respec- 
tively, and no apparent disadvantage accompanies the protection from 
mud, wet, and atmosphere accorded the vital units enclosed. The 
steel housing plates enclosing the crankcase, magneto, and gearbox, 
when in position, form a part of the main frame, and they also con- 
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stitute back plates for the pair of aluminium covers protecting the 
chains. 

The Metro-Tyler engine is a very interesting power unit, and has 
special features indicating advanced development. With a bore and 
stroke of 70 mm. x 70 mm. and a cubic capacity of approximately 270 
c.c., it is rated at 2} h.p. The usual three port principle is followed, and 
there is a useful refinement in the form of an inspection trap over the 
transfer passage. The cylinder, of cast iron, has a finned aluminium 
head. This makes it possible for the cylinder head to be machined both 
inside and out, and should substantially contribute towards coolness of 
running. The lubrication system is particularly interesting. Into the oil 
compartment in the tank is fitted an Enots automatic lubricator, with 
an auxiliary pump. The quantity of oil admitted to the engine is regu- 


THe M.T. ENCLOSED ENGINE, MAGNETO, AND GEARBOX UNIT 
SHOWING FLEXIBLE EXHAUST PIPE. 


lated by an adjustable drip, the supply to this drip being maintained 
by suction. The suction pipe is connected direct to the cylinder wall, 
in which is cut a spiral oil groove. Thus the suction pipe feeds into 
one end of the spiral, while the other end is connected to the induction 
branch behind the carburetter. When the engine is running a partial 
vacuum is formed and the oil is sucked through the drip, round the 
cylinder spiral (lubricating the piston and gudgeon pin) and thence 
through the induction port into the crank chamber. It will be seen, 
therefore, that a certain proportion of oil leaks past the piston and is 
forced into the crankcase, whilst the remainder or surplus is sucked 
into the crankcase and churned into an oil mist which lubricates the 
bearings. The supply of oil obtained by suction may be augmented 
by the auxiliary hand pump should this be necessary. A decompressor 
of neat design is placed in front of the cylinder, and releasing directly 
into the exhaust pipe, does not occasion undue noise or the blowing 
out of oil. The crankshaft is mounted on Skefko self-aligning ball 
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bearings. The crankcase is designed to give high initial compression. 
This is retained by an ingenious system of spring diaphragms with 
bronze faces which are in contact with floating washers, held in position 
by the magneto sprocket on one side and the transmission sprocket 
on the other. 

The gear box is of the two-speed dog clutch type, the gears being 
controlled by a spring operated lever. This system allows that the 
change gear hand lever on top of the petrol tank may be put into either 
the top or low gear notches regardless of dog position, and the slightest 
movement of the rear wheel permits the dog to spring into driving 
position. Thus the gears are easily operated and are very unlikely 
to sustain damage. The gearbox is oil-retaining and is supplied 
through a large vent with engine oil. 

A distinctive constructional point in the Metro-Tyler is the elimina- 
tion of malleable iron, the exhaust branch and belt pulley being the 
solitary examples of this. The frame has no malleable iron or lugs in 
its construction, being all steel, oxy-acetylene welded throughout. This 
principle is extended even to the luggage carrier, which, incidentally, 
supports a non-projecting metal tool wallet accommodating the rear 
number on its side. The standard carburetter is a single lever Amac. 
the magneto a C.A.V., the saddle an XL—AIl, and the spring forks 
Brampton Bi-Flex. The petrol capacity of the tank is 1} gallons, and 
the oil compartment holds about one quart. Six-inch domed mud- 
guards are fitted to both wheels, and the belt is protected by a valance. 
The machine is finished in red enamel picked out in black and relieved 
by a fair amount of nickel plating. The standard equipment includes 
a tyre pump, tool kit, and number plates; but not horn, lamps, or 
speedometer. 

The Tyler Apparatus Co. are concentrating upon this one model 
for 1920. At the moment of writing the price is not definitely fixed, 
but I am advised that it will approximate to 67 guineas. Obviously 
there has been no attempt here to produce a cheap machine, the makers’ 
object rather being to market a refined solo two-stroke mount from 
which riders may derive unquestionable service. 
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JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


MILLIONS of BLADES WASTED ANNUALLY-DON’T 
WASTE YOURS 


MAKES ONE BLADE LAS 
OF Cutlers. Stokes etc., or Post Free ROYAL STROPPER CO. 56 Kingsway, London WC.2 
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Selected List of standard Books on the Sports 
and Pastimes with which the Badminton deals. 
New works will be added from time to time, and 
books which do not appear. in the List will be 
obtained to order by the Publishers of the Badminton 
Magazine,..9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


Hunting. 


HUNTING (Badminton Library). by His Graczk THE 
Duke oF BeauFortT, K.G., Mowsray 
etc. with and 54 illustrations 

text, Posta 

THE By Cuartes RICHARD- 


THE COMPLETE HORSEMAN.” "By W. Scartu Drxon. 
THE — (Fur, Feather and Fin Series), 


By Tuomas F. 
LE, With eight illustrations. Postage 6d. 

RED: MOEER (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural History 
by the Rev. H. A. MacpuHErson; Deer Stalking by 
CaMERON LocuiEL ; Stag Hunting by Viscount 
Cookery by ‘ALFXANDER INNES 

10 illustrations. Postage 6d. 

witb Fe IN CENTRAL AFRICA. By Denis D. 


e 6d. 
MODERN WHALING AND BEAR-HUNTING. By W. G. 
Murpocn. With 100 illustraticns Post- 


The Horse and Horsemanship. 


RIDING AND POLO (Badminton Library), By CaprTain 
Rosert Weir, J. Moray Browy, T. F; Date, 
Tue Late Duke or Beaurort, THE OF 
ee AND BERKSHIRE, etc, With 26 plates 

and 35 illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. .. 

RACING AND STEEPLECHASING (Badminton Library). 
By Tue Eart oF SuFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
W. G, CrRAvEN, THE Hon, F. Lawtey, ARTHUR 
Coventry and E. T. With 
frontispiece and 56 illustrations. Postage 6d. 

BREEDING RACEHORSES BY THE FIGURE. “SYSTEM. 
a by the Late G. Bruce Rowe. Edited 

y William Allison. Postage 9d. 
THE showing their Successes 
WaANnkKLyN. Postage 1/- 

REGISTER 0} ‘OF STALLIONS. By F.M.P, 

ost 

DRIVING (Badminton Library). By “His Grace THE 
E1cuHtH Duke oF Beprorp, K.G., etc. With 
12 plates and 154 illustrations in the text. 
6d. 

DRIVING. By Francis Ware. Illustrated (postage) 

MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R 
Timmis, D.S,O. Nearly 500 photographs, plans 
and drawings. Nineteen chapters dealing with 
every phase of the subject. Numerous photo- 
graphs of famous horses. Postage 6d. = 


Golf. 


GOLF (Badminton Library). By Horace G. Hurcuin- 
som, etc. With five plates and 54 illustrations 
in the text. “courER 6d 

COMPLETE By Harry Vanpon. 
Postage 6d. as 


12 


21 


Football. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLER. By B. S. 
and C, E. Daviess. Postage 6d. 

THE COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER. On the New 
Zealand System. D. WwW. 

Strap. Postage 6d. aS 


Fishing. 


FISHING (Badminton Library). By H. CHOLMONDELFY- 
PENNELL, etc. ... 
Vol. 1 Salmon and Trout. With nine plates & numer- 
ous illustrations of the Tackle. Postage 6d. 
Vol. 2 Pike and other Coarse Fish. With seven plates 
and numerous illustrations of the Lance etc. 
Postage 6d. 


THE SALMON (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By A. E. 
GatHornE-Harpy. With chapters on The Law 
of Salmon Fishing by Claude Douglas Pennant 
and Cookery by Alexander Innes — With 
12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 


THE TROUT (Fur,Feather & Fin Series). By His Giaex THE 
UKE OF RUTLAND. With chapters on the 
Breeding of Trout by Col. N. Constance, 
and Cookery by Alexander Innes er With 

12 illustrations. Postaze 


PIKE AND PERCH (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). “By ihiasmes 
Senior Redspinner"’ formerly Editor of the 
Field) With chapters by John Bickerdyke and 
W.H. Pope, and Cookery by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 


PRACTICAL LETTERS TO od — By Joun 
BICKERDYKE. Postage 


Dogs. 


MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (The 
Sporting Division). By Rawpon B. Legg, F.Z.S. 
Profusely illustrated ~ ARTHUR WARDLE. 
Postage 8d. 


MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN "AND IRELAND. (The 
Non-Sporting Division) Contents—Frontispiece, St. 
Bernard and Toy Spaniels. The Mastiff, The 
St. Bernard, The Newfoundland, The Collie or 
Sheep Dog, The Smooth-coated Sheep Dog, 
The Old English (Bob-tailed) a Dog, The 
Poodle, The Dalmatian, The Bulldog, The Pug 
Dog, English Toy Spaniels, The Japanese 
Spanicl, The Maltese, The Pomeranian, The 
Italian Greyhound, The one a The Chow 
Chow. Illustrated. Postage 6d 

THE FOX TE Rawpon B. Lge. Illustrated 
by ARTHUR WaRDLE. Postage 5d. 
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Miscellaneous. 


THE ART OF JU-JITSU. By Mrs. RoGers Watts. 
With 14 Action Photographs by G. W. Beldam, 


6d, 

THE Jju- JITSUAN. By W. H, GARRUND. 
Postage 6d. 

LAWN TENNIS, ‘Library). 
ByJ.M. & C. G. Heatucoate, E. A. PLEYDELL- 
BouvertE and A. C. AInGER. With contribu- 
tions by the Hon. Lyttleton, W. C. Marshall. 
Miss L. Dod, etc. With 14 plates and 65 Illus- 
trations in the text. Postage 6d. .. aye pa 

RN LAWN IS. By P. A, VaILE. Illustrated 
from Photographs by G. W, Beldam. Postage 6d. 

THE By Fitson Younc and 

N. ost 

THE MOUNTAINEER. By GoD; ABRAHAMS. 

Posta 
Library). By P. Rowe and 
M. Pitman. With chapters on Steering by C. 
P. Seracold and F. C. Begg; Metropolitan Row- 
ing _ S. Le Blanc Smith; and on Punting by P. 
Squire. With 75 illustrations. Postage 6d. 

THE ‘Comp ETE OARSMAN. By R.C. LEHMANN 

SWIMMING (Badminton ‘Library). By ARCHIBALD SIN- 

cCLarr and WILLIAM Henry, Hon. Secretary of 

the Life Saving Society. With 13 plates and 122 

Illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. ... 

THE COMPLETE SWIMMER. By F. Sacus. Postage 6d. 

BILLIARDS (Badminton Library). By Major W. Broap- 
FooT, R.E., etc. With 11 plates and 17 illustra- 

.tions in the text and numerous diagrams. 

THE COMPLETE AMATEUR BOXER. By G. Bounun 
Lyncn. Postage 6d. 

ESTATE MANAGEMENT. A "Practical for 
and Pupils, By CHarves E. 

S.I. Postage 7d. 0 

ENCYCLOPADIA OF GAMES. 

‘ol. !. Cricket. Vol. Crocodile—Hound Breeding. 


ARCHERY Library). By LonoMan and 
Cot. H. WaLronp. With two maps, 23 plates 
and 72 Iilustrationsinthetext. Postage 6d. 

ATHLETICS (Badminton Library). By MonTAGUE SHEAR- 
MAN. With chapters on Athletics at School by 
Beach Thomas; Athletic Sport in America by C. 
H. Sherill; A contribution on Paper-Chasing by 
W. Rye, and an Introduction by Sir Richard 
Webster (Lord Alverstone) wtih 12 plates and 37 
Illustrations in the text. Postage 

COURSING AND FALCONRY (Badminton Library), By 
Harp1inG Cox, JoHN RICHARDSON and The Hon. 
GERALD LascELLES. With 20 and 
Illustrations in the Text. Postage aes 


CRICKET Library). 
Hon. R. H. Lytrieton. 
in the text. Postage 6d. 

THE CRICKETER. By ‘Albert. E. 


CRICKET “IN CLIMES. By F. WaRNER. 72 
illustrations from photographs. (postage 6d.) ... 

THE ART OF SKATING (International Style). By E, & M. 
Sayers. Postage 4d. . 

THE ART OF CHESS. By JAMES Mason. ” Postage 5d. 

THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. By C. J. oe 
With many illustrations. Postage 6d. 


By A. G. STEEL, The 
With 51 illustrations 


Shooting. 


SHOOTING ‘(Badminton Library). By Lorp 
HAM and Sir GaLLwey, Bt., etc 
Vol. 1 Field and Covert. With 11 plates and 95 illus- 


tration in the text. postage 6d. 
oor With 8 plates and 57 Hilustra- 
tions in the text. Postage 6d. aN 
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THE PARTRIDGE (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural His- 
tory by the Rev. MacpHerson; Shooting by A. J. 
Cookery by GEorGE SainTs- 
BuRY. With 13 illustrations and various dia- 
grams, Postage 6d. 

THE PHEASANT (Fur, Feather & Fin ‘Series). “Nesncel His- 
tory by the Rev. A. A. MacpHerson ; Shooting by 
A, J. Stuart-WortTLEy; Cookery by ALEXANDER 
InNES SHAND. With 10illustrations and various 
diagrams. Postage 6d. 

THE HARE (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural History by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpuerson ; Shooting by THE 
Hon. GERALD LASCELLES ; Coursing by CHARLES 
RicHarpson; Hunting by J. S. Grpsons and G, 
LONGMAN; Cookery by Cor. Kenny HEr- 

ERT. With nine illustrations. Postage 6d. 

SNIPE & WOODCOCK (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By L. H. 
DeVisME SHaw. With chapters on Snipe and 
Woodcock in Ireland by Richard J. Usher; 
Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. With 10 
illustrations, Postage 6d. .. 

THE RABBIT (Fur, Feather & Fin Series) By JAMES EpMuUND 
HartinG, Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. 

With lO illustrations. Postage 6d. 
THE COMPLETE SHOT. By G. T. TEAsDALE. Postage 


6d. 
HANDY GUIDE TO THE GAME LAWS. With Abridgment 
the Relating to By a Sovicitor. 
‘osta 
LAW OF SPORTING RIGHTS. By S. Notan, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Postage 4d. 


Yachting. 


YACHTING (Badminton Library). 

Vol. I. Cruising, Construction of Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
Fitting Out, etc. By Str Epwarp Suttivan, Bart., 
Tue Ear oF PEMBROKE, EarL Brassey, K.C.B., 
C.E Servs Smitn,C.B.,G. L. Watson, R, Prit- 


CHETT, E. KniGHT. With 21 plates and 93 
illustrations in the text. Postage 6d... 
Vol. I. Yacht Clubs, Yachting in America and the 


Colonies, Yacht Racing, ete. By R. T. PritcHETT, 
THE Marouis oF DuFFERIN AND Ava, K.P., 
THE oF OnsLow, JAMES MACFarRAN, etc. 
With 35 plates and 160 Illustrations in the text. 
THE COMPLETE YACHTSMAN. By SMITH 
and E. Boutray. Postage 6d. re 
TO NORWAY IN THE BLUE DRAGON. By C. C. Lynam 


THE MISADVENTURES OF A HACK CRUISER. By F. C. 


DIXON KEMP’S MANUAL OF YACHT AND BOAT SAILING 
AND YACHT ARCHITECTURE. (1ith Edition ip 
Two Vols). Post freein the United Kingdom 
THROUGH HOLLAND IN THE abel _ KEBLE 
CHATTERTON. Postage 4d. 


Sport and Adventure 


HILLINGDON HALL. By R_ S.. Surtees. With 12 
Coloured Plates by WutpRAKE-HEATH and 
JELLIcoE. Fcap. 8vo. (net). 


A reprint of this amusing hunting novel by 
the creator of theimmortalJorrocks. This isthe 
last and completing volume of Messrs. Methuen's 
miniature edition of Surtees’ sporting novels, 
It is full of its author’s racy wit. 

The previous volumes are: 


G TOUR. 
ASK THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 


AND JOLLITIES. Postage 6d. 

IR. FACEY ‘ORD’S HOUNDS. Postage 6d. 

HAWBUGK GRANGE Or, The Sporting Adventures of Thomas 
ostag ose 


e 6d. 
* PLAIN OR RINGLETS ? " Postage 6d. 


Note.—All prices of Books are subject to alteration. 
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Advertisements 


Rare Sporting Books Wetherby General Stud Book Vols. 
1 to 11. 11 vols calf £10 10 0; Foxhounds, Forest and Prairie 
2ls. Od.: The Salmon Fly; How to Dress It and How to 
Use It*by G. M. Kelson, profusely illustrated 1895, 21/-; 
Tauntons Portraits of Celebrated Racehorses from 1702 to 1870, 
4 vols 1887 £5 12s 6d,: Travel and Big Game by Selous and 
Bryden 1897, 21/; - Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies, by 
T. Hornaday 1909, 21/-; The Kennel Club Stud Book 
Vols. 1 to 40 Rare set £10; Sporting Reminiscences of 
Hampshire from 1745 to 1862 by Aesop 1864, 21/-; .Lord 
Ribblesdale. The Queens Hounds  Staghunting 
Recollections 1897, £2 20; Surtees’ Mr. Romfords Hounds 1892, 
12/6; Sketches in the Hunting Field by A. E. T. Watson, 
illustrated, 1880, 10/6; The Cleveland Hounds as a Trencher 
Fed Pack by A. E. Pease 1887, 25/-; Racecourse and Covert Side 
by A. E. T. Watson, illustrated by J. Sturgess 1883, 25/-. 
Day’s The Horse, How to Breed and Rear Him. 1890, 25/-; 
Royal Ascot Its History and Associations by Cawthorn and 
Herod 1902, 15/-; Flowers of the Hunt by Finch Mason; 
Hlustrated, Ist. Editi»n 1889, 25/-; Sandeman’s Angling Travels 
in Norway 1895. 10/6; WANTED Encyclopedia Britannica 
last Edition, 29 vols. £25 offered. BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street Birmingham. 


MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R.S. Timmis, D.S.O. 
Nearly 500 photographs, plans and drawings. Nineteen chap- 
ters dealing with every phase of the subject. Numerous 
photographs of famous horses. Postage 6d. 15s. Publishers: 
BapMINTON Lisrary, 9 King Street, W.C. 2. 


SECONDHAND GUNS.—Several 12-bore Hammerless 
Ejector Guns, in excellent condition, for sale at moderate prices. 
Can be tried at our private shooting range.—For List and par- 
ticulars to Hottanp & Ltp., 98 New Bond St., 
London, 


Composite 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


for all purposes 


BADMINTON COURTS 
RECREATION ROOM3, 
PAVILIONS, 


SCHOOLS, SANATORIA, COTTAGES, CHURCHES, HALLS, “Ee. 
Our BUILDINGS ARE ABSOLUTELY THE CHEAPEST & BEST 
Designs & Prices Free. Buy from] :rgest manufacturers. 


F. D. COW ESON & Co. GLASGOW 


Contr :ctors to H.M. Govt. Admiralty. &c. 


PORTABLE BOXES 


Loose Boxes 


Prices on 
Application. 


Revolving 
Shelters 
For Invalids 
A Specialty 


BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Send fer Free Catalogue of Stables. Motor Car Houses, etc. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO., 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS, STABLES, 
POULTRY HousES, &c. 


Berimates Fare. Works 6 Acres. 
Established 70 Years. BEDFORD. 


_—. —Several Copies of Badminton for Januarv 1919. 
O.E.S., 21 Kempe Road. Kilburn, London. 


FOR SALE Badminton Magazine, complete to-date, 52 volumes 
neitly bound in perfect order. Offers invited. E.F.O., Carkeel. 
East Budleigh, Devon. 


Real HARRIS, LEWIS and 
SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 


Direct from the maker 
Light weight for Ladies and medium ar Gentlemen. 
Patterns und Prices on application. 
5. A. NEWALL & SON , N.B. (Sporting Dept.) STORNOWAY 
State Shade Desired and whether for Gents’ or Ladies’ wear, 


Full particulars from— 


ESTATES WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 


Estate Agents, 
SHOOTINGS 74, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


FISHINGS JOHN WALKER. F.S.I. 


Telegrams; “ Sportsman, Glasgow,"”’ 


Martin for Results 


DEVELOPING OR PRINTING. 


The BEST POSSIBLE got out of every negative and every 
print—everyt me. No wuiting. Any size 1/- for 12 exposure , 
6d. for 6 Prints or Postcard 1d. Camera- bought or exchanged 


MARTIN, Photographers’ Southampton. 


HAVE YOU A DOGP 


Then by means of the ‘QUIK’ DOG POWDERS , ———_"—+ 
you can always keep him in the pink of condition, 
healthy, hearty full of life, free from all Skin 
Diseases and other complaints, and also from the 
most objectionable troubles due to the presence of 
WORMS. Usethese Powders with the utmost con- 
fidence; they are prepared from the recipe of one 
of the best-known and most successful Dog 
Breeders in the World. 2/6; post free 2/8, from 
F. H. PROSSER & Co. , Ltd., Veterinary Chemists, Spring Hill, 
BIRMINGHAM, or through anw Chemist cn Dealer. 
DO NOT LET YOUR DOG SUFFE 


Used iw rwe ROVAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, ANB 
SYFOREICN ARMIES, &e, &c. 
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out Servants 


HY worry about servants? They are, in many cases, 

luxuries not necessaries, and can be very well dispensed with. 

Moreover, unless they are more technically skilled than the 
average maid of to-day, they are frequently very expensive luxuries in 
the simply-run house under after-war conditions, 

Allowing for all the obvious drawbacks, a servantless house has 
many advantages. Without a maid you are really mistress in your own 
house ; from kitchen to attic there is no reserved area into which your 
intrusion is resented. ‘This iseven more important in a small and com- 
pact flat than in a house. When the curtains are drawn and lamps are 
lighted and you sit by your own gas-fire side, there is one hearth and 
one cosy meeting place for the household. There is no longer that 
stranger under your roof, the ephemeral maid, who sits apart, brooding 
perhaps in her loneliness and dwelling on real or supposed hardsk’,» , 
on pots and pans and drudgery generally. 

Again, without a servant your valuable house space is inc’ * <d by 
two additional rooms; the servant’s bedroom and the combin: . ..chen- 
dining room. 

f, then, you would live in real comfort and independence, instal 
in your home gas fires, a gas cooker, gas water heater and gas-fired 
rubbish destructor. With the help of these dirt and labour-saving con- 
trivances your housework will be a pleasure. 

If you are interested may we be allowed to send you the following 
pamphlets which give practical hints— 


1. The special “ Housel.old Economy” number of a lavishly illus- 
trated monthly publication “ A THousanp AND Ong Uszgs For Gas.” 
2. “ THe SERVANTLESS FLAT FOR Two.” 3. “ THE Ong-Marp Housg.” 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION 
47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW.1 
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BY ROYAL 
WARRANT 


Unique Bargains. 


The BOUDOIR CAP is in the daintiest 
of Lace trimmed with Silk ribbon Rosettes 
in various shades. It is a covet- 

able little creation. SALE PRICE 1 1/9 


The DRESSING JACKET is really beau- 
tiful. In French Crépe-de-Chine of exquisite 
quality trimmed with a wealth of pretty 
Lace, it is one of the daintiest models 
originated by the “ House of Walpoles.” 


It is suitable for all figures— 
slight or otherwise. SALE PRICE 23/9 


TAFFETA UNDERSKIRT in a quality 
of Silk that will give almost inexhaustible 
wear. It is cut for perfect freedom and is 
beautifully finished with the very finest 
pleating. Colours: Shot-Rose and Green, 


Purple and Black, Royal and 
Black. SALE PRICE 27/9 


The combination of the three articles of 
attire forms an admirable gift, but they can 
be supplied separately at the prices named. 


| COMMENCES 1st. JANUARY 
a AND CONTINUES THROUGHOUT THE MONTH 


Garments only, as illustrated, can be sent on approval; if not already a Customer, kindly send London 
Trade reference. Remittance with order greatly facilitates despatch, and in case of non-approval of a 
garment the amount forwarded will be refunded. 
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Ghe Badminton Magazine 


EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
No. 294. JANUARY 1920 


CONTENTS. 


THE HEAVY-WEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP FIASCO By JOHN S. M. RESSICH. Illustrated 
THE POLO PONY PUBLIC SCHOOL . aes By G. TREVOR ROLLER. Illustrated 


THREE GRIZZLY TALES. Of which one is true, and the other two are left to the 
discretion of the Reader ! re : ae By FRANCIS J. DICKIE. Illustrated 


RUGBY FOOTBALL. The 1919-20 Season By H..D. SEWELL 
SHOOTING IN THE SNOW.. ‘By RICHARD CLAPHAM. Illustrated 
ARE THERE ANY UNDISCOVERED ANIMALS? By CAPTAIN F. A. M. WEBSTER 


(Continued on next page.) 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK 


CARRIED AND USED BY CAPTAIN SIR JOHN 
ALCOCK, K.B.E., D.S.C.. ON HIS RECENT 
SUCCESSFUL TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT 


The most successful aviators are those who have carefully studied the question of nutriment, 

and who have carried on their flights those articles which maintain them in the highest pitch 

of physical fitness and increase their mental alertness, stamina, and endurance. HoORLICK’s 

MALTED MILK amply fulfils all these requirements, as every particle is wholesome nourish- 

ment, and it can be easily carried as a hot beverage in vacuum flasks or in the form of delicious 
food tablets to be dissolved in the mouth as required. 


Used extensively during the War by all branches of H.M. Forces, 
and supplied to the War Office, Admiralty, R.A.F., Indian Soldiers: 
Fund, Prisoners of War, and to many Red Cross Organisations. 


Testimonials have also been received as to its successful use by Commander R. E. Peary, Discoverer of 
the North Pole; Roald Amundsen, Discoverer of the South Pole; Commander Edward R. G. R. Evans, 
of the British Antarctic Expedition, and other foremost pioneers and explorers. 
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Of all Chemists and Stores, in Sterilized Glass Bottles, at 2/=, 
3/6 and 15/=: the Tablets also in Glass Flasks at 7}d. and 1/3. 


Be sure that you get “HORLICK’S.” 


Liberal Sample of either Powder or Tablets sent post free for 6d. in stamps. 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK co., SLOUGH, BUCKS, ENGLAND, 
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CONTENTS.— Continued from previous page, 


THE ARMAMENT OF ANIMALS. III.—The Wolf of the Paisarias By G. H. POWELL. 
Illustrated by ARTHUR WARDLE 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK. No. LXXXIV. MR. C. BOWER ISMAY ty ALFRED E. T. 
WATSON. Illustrated 


THE BADMINTON PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. _ Illustrated . 2 
NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT By H. T. SHERINGHAM 


A LOOK ROUND—The Two-Year-Olds of edited through the Season—Orpheus and 
Sarchedon—Prince Galahad—Tetratema—The Free Handicap—Richmond Royal Horse 


MOTORING .... By OSCAR E, SEYD. Illustrated 


. 4 } gy —_—_All Editorial Communications should be addressed to the Editor, 9, King Street, 
Editorial Notice. Covent Garden, W.C. MSS. and photographs should bear the address | 
of the sender, and when a nom de plume is adopted, the correct name and address must be enclosed for our 
satisfaction. They will be carefully considered, and if accompanied by an envelope sufficiently stamped, will 
be returned if unsuitable for publication. While every care is taken, we are not responsible for loss. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum every- 
where post free. 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


Bs & Let Us Help You to 


“paving [/_lmprove Their Condition There*is a lot to be 
™ FIELDS | Our advice is free. learnt 


Our Manures are Guaranteed 
to give satisfaction or money . 
is returned. from ARNAUD Massy’s' book on 


It is only the practical epee 
P gained during the past 30 years that 
Write enables us to give this (309 LF 
GUARANTEE. 
J. Lytle, Write us fully. : 
F.R.H S. We welcome every enquiry. ARNAUD Massy was Champion of the 


GARDEN SUPPLIES, LTD., World in 1907, and his book, though, 


(Bou: “ary Chemical Co.) intended primarily for beginners, 
Cranmer (treet, LIVERPOOL. contains many hints for the more 


experienced layer. Illustrated by 
diagrams and photographs. 


Get a copy and increase your know- 


Y ACHT IN G ledge and 
MONTHLY By ARNAUD. MASS 


Published at 3/6; but the 
THE MAGAZINE OF THE ROYAL 
NAVAL VOLUNTEER RESERVE Kine 
‘ is offering it for a short 

Price 1/6 time only at 2/6 post free. 
of the Publisher, 9 KING STREET, TAKE YOUR’ CHANCE. 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C 2 
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WASH YOUR DOG 
WITH 


LYSOL EVANS 


(EVANSOL) 


LYSOL EVANS is a sapon- 
aceous disinfectant which exerts 
a cleansing and purifying effect 
on the skin of Dogs, Effectively 
rids the coat of fleas, is sweet 
smelling and harmless when dilu- 
ted according to directions. In- 
valuable for dogs in all climates. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 
O 


EVANS SONS LECHER & WEBB Ltd. 
LIVERPOOL. NEW YORK. LONDON. 


Coupon for Competitors. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


I hereby declare that the photographs which I submit herewith were taken by myself, and have 
never been previously published, and I agree that the Proprietors of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE should 
reserve the copyright in all photographs which receive a prize, and the right to publish any photograph. 


Signed . Date... 1919 


Address 


ite clearly. 
January Competition. Plense write clearly 
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SAILING DINGHY. 


9ft. 4,25 ft. built of two skins, 
spruce inside diagonal, outside 
fore and aft, both over longitu- 
dinal stringers; galvanised iron 
centre plane; floorboards port- 
able ; bilge keels ; rudder; tiller ; 
sail ; rigging and spars complete. 
One pair sculls and rowlocks, 
varnished inside and out. 


Suitable for inshore, estuary or 
river sailing, fast, stiff and com- 
fortable, light and strong ; copper 
fastened throughout. Best work- 
manship and materials. 


THE YACHTING 


ex-fenders. 


ROWING DINGHY. 


7.5ft. x 3.5ft. Hull to same 
specification as larger boat. One 
pair sculls and Gal. iron row- 
locks. Varnished inside and out. 


Price £15 complete. 


Cork fenders, canvas covered, 
extending full length of gunwale, 
supplied to order. Prices on 
application. 


Dinghies can now be despatched 

on receipt of orders, executed in 

rotation. A deposit of £10 to 

accompany those for the sailing, 

£5 for rowing boat, to be for- 
warded to 


MONTHLY 


9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 
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—a Mustard Bath 


A HOT bath after steady exercise 
in the open is always ood, but 
it is nothing to be compared with the 
luxurious comfort of a Mustard-all- 
over-Bath 

The smoothness of the water, the 
warm glow of renewed circulation, 
the suppling effect to limb and joint, 
and the invigorating tonic to the 
whole system, make it a real bene- 
ficial pleasure. 

A couple of tablespoonfuls of Table 
Mustard mixed with a little cold water and 
stirred round in the Bath, or one of Colman’s 
Bath Mustard Cartons emptied straight in, 
is all that is required. 


Colman’s Bath Mustard 


Use Colman’s Bath Mustard especially put up for 
the bath. Or simply take two or three table- 
spoonfuls of Colman’s Mustard, mix it with a 
little cold water and stir it round in your bath, 


An ‘nterestin: beoklet, by Raymond 
Bla hw yt, wilt be sent tree of 
on applica ion to 


Colman, Lte., Norwich. 


** Let Muster 
Mistard prepare 
your bath,” 
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—and the shave? Just wonderful! A _ few 


quick strokes and it’s done. No “pulling,” no 


“scraping,” and no soreness. Skin feels smooth 
as velvet afterwards, and so clean. Truly, the 
keen self-adjusted ‘“‘CLEMAK” makes shaving 


a veritable delight. 


Ask your Dealer to show 
you either or both these 
CLEMAK Outfits. 


COMBINATION OUTFIT | * STANDARD SET 


containing Patent comprising 
= Automatic Strop- CLEMAK Safety 
ping Machine, Razor, Stropping 
Superior Velvet Handle,and Seven 
Hide Strop with CLEMAK Blades.¢ 
and Seven specially selected 


Blades. 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO., 
56, KINGSWAY, LONDON. 
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BRITISH 
PROVED THE NEW 
BUILT. 
BEST. 


NAPIE 


40-50 H.P. 
SIX-CYLINDER MOTOR CARRIAGE. 


‘An Achievement in British Engineering ” 


Evening Standard,’’ 10/10/19. 


LESS WEIGHT 
50°, MORE POWER 


Result : 


GREATER EFFICIENCY and ECONOMY 


‘In this matter of the relation between 
power and weight, it will be found that 
the new NAPIER compares more than _ Pl I 
favourably with other cars of equivalent 


at our 
power. Showrooms 


and 
inspect 
this model. 


**Morning Advertiser,’’ 11/10/19. 


Full particulars on application. 


D. NAPIER & SON, LTD., 
14, New Burlington Street, W.1. 
Works: ACTON, LONDON, W.3. 


"THE zip, zip, zip of the 

flying skates, the laughter 
and the glow of healthy 
exercise ! 


When it is time to go home, 
the cars are turned round, and 
the five miles, the ten miles, 
slip by to the thrum of the firm 
gripping Dunlop tyres on the 
frost hardened road. 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD., 
Founcers of the Pneumatic Tyre Industry, 
Para Mills, Aston Cross, BIRMINGHAM. 


LONDON: 14, Regent Street, S.W. 1. 
Tecphone - - - = 5 12 Gerrard (8 lines). 
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1920: Models 


HE New Humber Models have called forth un- 
qualified admiration from all who have already 
seen them. Their graceful lines, ‘eautifu 
finish and completeness of equipment, hav > been the 
subject of enthusiastic comment. They nclude :— 


PRICE 


10-h.p. 2/3 Seater... £480 
10-h.p. 2-Seated Coupé £575 
15.9-h.p 5-Seater Open Touring #950 
15.9-h.p. Saloon-de-luxe 435 .. £1010 


Humber prices include complete equipment. From the point of 

view of value, no car compares to-day with a Humber; for in the 

Humber Car you have speed, strength, lightness and comfort com- 

bined in a manner that may truthfully be described as unique. 

There are other cars of comparable quality, but not one that will 
bear the double comparison of quality and price 


HUMBER LIMITED, 
Head Offices and? Works COVENTRY. 


London Repair Works Southampton 


32 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C.1 CANTERBURY RD., KILBURN. N.W.6 25/27 LONDON RD. 
Agents Everywhere, 


Y 


THE WESTERN MOTOR Go. 


Limited. 


General and Automobile Engineers are open to undertake 
contracts for any branch of Engineering, and are Agents for 
the undernoted cars :— 


Bayard. Belsize. Hampton. 
Delaunay-Beileville. Sizaire-Berwick. 


Oldsmobile. Overland. Talbot. Beardmore. 


Karrier, Oldsmobile and Garford Commercial Cars. 


OFFICES: 
60 Buchanan St., GLASGOW. 


WORKS : 
117 Berkeley St., GLASGOW, W. 


TO THE READER 


DON’T BE CONTENT with getting a copy of this magazine “every now and again” 
at a bookstall. Don’t even rely on being able to get one there as each month comes| 
round. It ts sold faster than tt ts supplied. 


ORDER a copy every month, or better still, pay your subscription for a year and gel 
it posted to you each month without any trouble. 


15/- a year, post free. 
All «ver the World. 


To: The Publisher TH VADMINTON MAGAZINE, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.3 


Please supply me with “ Badminton Magazine” for one year, for which I enclos 
15/- herewith. 


Name 


Address 
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Palmers are the 
petrol saving 
tyres 


They yield one - tenth 

more mileage per gallon than any 
canvas-lined tyre in existence. All 
ordinary tyres with canvas foundation 
waste engine-power, create internal 
friction, cause petrol waste. The Pal- 
mer Cord Foundation removes internal 
friction and transmits the greatest power 
from engine to road. 


That is the essential difference, due to the 
scientific Palmer Cord Foundation resul- 
ting in saving of fuel, less wear-and-tear 
on chassis and engine, greater comfort, 
The Palmer il 
Cord Founda- and 
tion is built up 
from multiple 
strands, each 
unit being coat- 
ted with rubber 
to insulate it 
fromitsfellows. The Cordsare laid 
diagonally through the tyre, the top 
layer being at right angles to the one 
beneath, and surmounting the Cords 
is the toughest rubber tread. 


on 
SA 


CORD TYRES 


Every Fighting and Bombing Aeroplane 
that left these shores was fitted with 
Palmer Landing Wheels and Tyres. 


THE PALMER TYRE. LTD., 
119, 121, 123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON W.C. 2. 


And at=Birmingham, Coventry, Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, Nottingham, Paris and¢ Amsterdam. 
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THE “ROCKET” MADE A RECORD 


in 1829 when it ambled along for seventy miles at an average speed of 
twelve miles per hour. Since then the world has witnessed the coming of 
many forms of locomotion, including the most pleasant and reliable of 


them all—the SIZAIRE-BERWICK Automobile. 


DESPITE the colossal strides made in railway development, the successors of Stephenson’s 
“ Rocket ” cannot vary their route. This disadvantage does not exist for the possessor of the 
SIZAIRE-BERWICK, who has the highways and byways of the world at his command, a 
car of unequalled beauty and comfort in which to enjoy the pageant of the out-of-doors at his 
disposal, and the means of indulging in one of the most delightful and health-giving of recreations. , 


ALL that engineers have learned since the days of the “Rocket” is concentrated in the SIZAIRE- 
BERWICK engine, with its wonderful flexibility, reserve power, and perfect control. Every 
body is built to meet the owner’s individual requirements with the thoroughness and good 
taste characteristic of master craftsmen. That is why the SIZAIRE-BERWICK is pre- 
eminently the Car of Distinction, 


AUTOMOBILES 


CATALOGUE AND SPECIFICATION OF THE SIZAIRE-BERWICK 
CAR WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION TO SIZAIRE-BERWICK, LTD. 
DEPT. PARK ROYAL, LONDON, N.W.IO. Zelephone 2499 Willesden. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S MOUNT 


par excellence is the Douglas. Unique in design and 
performance, its outstanding characteristics have won 
the unanimous commendation of British sportsmen 
throughout the world. Sportswomen, too, have found 
the Douglas all they could desire; its light weight, 
ease of control, speed, and unfailing reliability always 
winning their high regard. 


Write to Dept. ‘““T”’ for our Peace Programme, just published. 


Douglas 


DOUGLAS MOTORS LTD. 
KINGSWOOD, BRISTOL, 


39 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.1. Paris Depot: 190 RUE PERIERE. 


== 


All-British 


HE “BULLDOG” Tyre is made with the scientific 
Beldam design of rubber tread—which affords an 
unparalleled: road-grip. It is built to a very high 
standard at afmoderate price—there is no other tyre 
which gives so much quality value for money. 


All.standard sizes stocked ; write for complete list. 


The Beldam Tyre Co., Ltd., Brentford, Middlesex. 
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A Motoring Maid-of-all-Work. 


Cars are more expensive to buy and to maintain 
than formerly. Even a light car, as a 
“second string’ is a comparatively costly 
addition to a motoring stud. 


Yet there are innumerable occasions when it is 
inconvenient and costly to lug out your big car. 


If you want to nip over to a near neighbour, 
or visit a far off farm, to send your man to 
the station, or down to the local store, a 
motor-cycle and a side-car meet the situation 
to a nicety. We say “and a_ side-car” 
advisedly, for that useful adjunct will take a 
passenger or a package. 


An 8-h.p. Blackburne combination at £185 15 0 
(Including luggage grid, spare wheel, etc.) is 
powerful, speedy, quiet and _ extraordinarily 
manageable. 


The only machine of its class which ‘“‘runs like a car.” 


Blackburne 


The Machine that runs like a Car. 


Wake: MEssrs. BURNEY & BLACKBURNE, LTD., 
Tongham, Surrey. 166-168 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2 Regent 276 
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ENGINEERING C° 
ALPERTON, LONDON. 


THE IDEAL 
WOOLER) MOTOR CYCLE. 


It is good to watch Wooler Motor Cycles 
at work under all conditions. | No matter 
how thick the traffic or the grease; no 
matter how severe the gradient or bumpy 
the surface you will marvel at the ease with 
which their riders control them at all times. 


The ability to have both hands free to 
govern the steering and balance. and the 
wonderful ease and smoothness of action 
of the foot-controlled infinitely variable 
gear are points for your careful considera- 
tion, at this time of the year especially. 


Many other features put the hall mark on 
the Wooler as the ideal solo motor cycle. 


WOOLER 23-H.P. FLAT-TWIN. Do not be content until you possess 
The Accessible Motor Cycle. Wooler. 


Write for particulars. 


Ty iq % An Ideal Light-weight for 
Metio le the Sportsman, the Profes- 
aw sional, and the Business man. 


THE SUPER-TWO-STROKE 


Comprising many new features 
in motorcycle design. Power 
Unit with Magneto, Gear Box 
and Transmission enclosed, en- 
suring a perfectly lubricated and 
clean running engine. Mounted 
in an all STEEL FRAME of 
pleasing design, equipped with 
extra wide mudguards, extra large 
For full particulars write to: tank, well sprung forks and 


TYLER APPARATUS CO. LTD saddle. Enamelled dark red 
: with usual parts plated. Design- 
ed and manufactured through- 


Banister Road, Kilburn Lane, 
North Kensington, London, W. 10. 


*Phone: Willesden 1356. Telegrams: “Tylematco Phone,” 


out at our own works, 
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in Case of Difticutties 


THE MOTORISTS’ BEST PRE- 
CAUTION IS TO BECOME AN 


ASSOCIATE-MEMBER OF THE R.A.C. 


The unique advantages of the 


“GET - YOU - HOME” 


Scheme have been appreciated by thousands of car 
owners when stranded on the road, 


These facilities, and such tangible benefits as 


Free Legal Defence and Advice, 

Free Services of the R.A.C. Road Guides, 
Free Touring Information, 

Free Technical Assistance, and 

Special Insurance Facilities 


are included for the nominal subscription of 
ONE GUINEA A YEAR 


from the date of joining at any time. 


The Secretary 

ROYAL AUTOMOBILE CLUB, 
LONDON, S.W 1 

Please send me further particulars regerding the 
dvantages of b ing an Associate of the R.A.C, 
together with Application Form. 


“* Badminton 
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SUNBEAM 


AND RELIABILITY 
“102,000 miles in all— 
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and still going strong.” 


“T have been driving cars 
for about eight years, five 
years of which have been 
spent on the car I am at 
present running. It has run 
on practically nothing but 
Benzol for the whole of 
that time, and | have found 
it more economical in every 
way than petrol, and ap- 
preciably cleaner in respect 
of carbon deposit. 

“The car (a 12/16h.p ) has 
run about 102,000 miles 
in all, about 20,000 miles 
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standing to its credit since 
it was last taken down—the 
whole of this latter mileage 
being run on Benzol only— 
and it is still going 
strong. 
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29 miles per gallon 


*‘My best average mileage 
has been 29 miles to the 
gallon of Benzol on a 260 
miles run,” 

A CUMBERLAND OWNER. 
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(Original leiter on 
file at Head office.) 
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Manchester Showrooms: 


SS 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR 
CoO., LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON 


London and District Agents for Cars: J. Keele, Ltd,, 72 NewBond Street. W.1. 
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LTD., 9 KING STREET COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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